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LOVE. 


Foxp mother, who dost gaze with joy upon 
. That darling little baby, all thine own ; 
Thinking how much of loveliness and grace 
Are centred in its little form and face ; 
Loving, with all thy heart and soul and mind, 
The child whose helplessness thy soul doth bind ; 
Oh ! let not all thy love be chained to one, 
A mortal like thyself — to God alone 
Thy soul with highest, strongest love should soar, 
Loving him first, him last, him best, forevermore. 
For know, the human heart, e’en.on this earth, 
Is capable of greater love and higher, 
Than any being of mere mortal birth, 
However sweet or lovely, can inspire. 


Young maiden, hearing first those mystic words, 
Which thrill thy heart to its most secret chords, 
And bind thy soul, by the sweet chain of love, 
To one whose truth thy future life must prove ; 
Thou thinkest that he, ’mid all of mortal race, 
Has the most noble heart, the most of manly 
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And daung’t trust him, for he loves thee well, 
With a deep devotion words would fail to tell ; 
Yet first, would’st thou be blest, love Him above, 
Whose love surpasses far all human love ; 
He whom thou canst love, e’en on this earth, 

With a devotion deeper, purer, higher, 
Than any being of mere mortal birth, 

However great or noble, can inspire. 


Thou aged traveller, who art passing now 

Through the late evening of ny life on earth ; 

I see thee turn with calm and lovingybrow, 

To the dear partner of thy home and hearth ; 
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Her = hath with thee watched hope’s brilliant 
Ws 
And made afiliction’s cup less full of woe ; 
Oh ! may the preparations for thy life above 
Consist in that devoted, earnest love 
To thy Redeemer, which will also best 
Prepare for life, and make that life most blest. 
Yes, love him, for thy heart, e’en on this earth, 
Is capable of greater love and higher, 
Than any being of mere mortal birth, 
However fond or faithful, can inspire. 





From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
JAMES THOMSON. 


Tue poetry of the early volumes of the 
Gentleman's Magazine deserves more atten- 
tion than it has received, containing, as it 
does, some of the earliest verse of Johnson, 
Akenside, and Collins, and some pieces of 
great merit and curiosity not to be found else- 
where. In proof of this I would call atten- 
tion to the following poem, printed p. 256 of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 1740 : — 


A WINTER’S DAY. 
WRITTEN BY A SCOTCH CLERGYMAN. 
Corrected by an Eminent Hand. 
Now, gloomy soul ! look out —now comes thy 
turn ; 
With thee, behold all ravaged nature mourn : 


Hail the dim empire of thy darling night, 
That spreads, slow-shadowing o’er the vanquished 





light. 
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Look out, with joy ; the ruler of the day, 
Faint, as thy hopes, emits a glimm’ring ray : 
Already exiled to the utmost sky, 

Hither, oblique, he turns his clouded eye. 

Lo! from the limits of the wintry pole, 

Mountainous clouds in rude confusion roll ; 

In dismal pomp, now hov’ring on their way, 

To a sick twilight they reduce the day. 

And hark ! imprisoned winds, broke loose, arise, 

And roar their haughty triumph through the 
skies. 

While the driv’n clouds, o’ercharged with floods 
of rain, . 

And mingled lightning, burst upon the plain. 

Now see sad earth — like thine, her altered state, 

Like thee, she mourns her sad reverse of fate ! 

Her smiles, her wanton looks — where are they 
now ? . 

Faded her face ! and wrapped in clouds her brow ! 

No mere th’ ungrateful verdure of the plain ; 

No more the wealth-crowned labors of theswain ; 

These scenes of bliss, no more upbraid my fate, 

Torture my pining thought and rouse my hate. 

The leaf-clad forest, and the tufted grove, 

Erewhile the safe retreats of happy love, 

Stript of their honors, naked now appear ; 

This is, my soul! the Winter of their year ! 

The little noisy songsters of the wing, 

All shiv’ring on the bough, forget to sing. 

Hail, rev’rend silence, with thy awful brow ! 

Be music’s voice forever mute —as now ; 

Let no intrusive voice my dead repose 

Disturb — no pleasure disconcert my woes. 

In this moss-covered cavern, hopeless laid, 

On the cold cliff I ll lean my aching head, 

And, pleased with winter’s waste, unpitying, see 

All nature in an agony with me ! 

Rough rugged rocks, wet marshes, ruined towers, 

Bare trees, brown brakes, bleak heaths, and 
rushy moors, 

Dread floods, huge cataracts, to my pleased eyes 

(Now, I can smile !) in wild disorder rise. 

And now, the various dreadfulness combined, 

Black melancholy comes to doze my mind. 

See ! night’s wished shades, spreading through 
the air, 

And the lone, hollow gloom, for me prepare ! 

Hail! solitary ruler of the grave! 

Parent of terrors ! from thy dreary cave ! 

Let thy dumb silence midnight all the ground, 

And spread a welcome horror all around. 

But hark !— a sudden howl invades my ear ! 

The phantoms of the dreadful hour are near. 

Shadows, from each dark cavern, now combine 

And stalk around, and mix their yells with mine. 

Stop, flying Time! repose thy restless wing ; 

Fix here — nor hasten to restore the Spring. 

Fixed my ill fate, so fixed let Winter be, 

Let never wanton season laugh at me ! 


Now, beyond its undoubted merit and its 
many fine strokes of careful observation, this 
Winter's Day possesses an interest of an un- 
asual kind. It was the original, I conceive, of 
Thomson’s ‘* Winter ;”’ though actually printed 


in Savage's Miscellany, 1726, as the uc- 
tion of the author of ‘* William and Mar- 
garet,”” meaning David Mallet. The Scotch 
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clergyman was the Rev. Robert Riccaltoun, 
assistant to the minister of Bowden, near Mel- 
rose, and afterwards (1728) minister of Hob- 
kirk, near Edman, where the author of ‘‘ The 
Seasons’ was born, and the Eminent Hand 
was, as I suspect, not Mallet, but no less a 
person than Thomson himself. 

In a letter from Thomson, written from 
Barnet about September, 1725, is the follow- 
ing passage : — ‘‘ Nature delights me in every 
form ; I am just now painting her in her 
most lugubrious dress for my own amusement, 
describing Winter as it presentsitself.... . 
Mr. Riccalton’s poem on Winter, which I still 
have, first put the design into my head. In 
it are some masterly strokes that awakened 
me.’’ Thomson was a friend of Cave’s, and 
from the author of ‘* The Seasons’’ Cave most 
likely received this poem. I place little reli- 
ance on the testimony of Savage’s Miscellany 
when it appears against the evidence of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, which, in 1740, might 
in some respects be called a Second Savage's 
Miscellany. 

Of Riccaltoun, who assisted the studies of 
Thomson, too little is known. ‘* The Rev. Mr. 
Riccarton,’’ says Murdock, the bosom friend 
and biographer of Thomson, ‘‘ a man of un- 
common penetration and good taste, had very 
early discovered through the rudeness of 
young Thomson's puerile essays a fund of 
genius well deserving culture and encourage- 
ment. He undertook therefore, with the 
father’s approbation, the chief direction of his 
studies, furnished him with the proper books, 
corrected his performances, and was dail 
rewarded with the pleasure of seeing his 
labor so happily employed.’’ Nor was Thom- 
son unmindful of his kindness. ‘ It will bea 

eat pleasure to me,” he writes from Lon- 

ion, ** to hear of Mr. Riccalton’s welfare, who 
deserves encouragement as much as any 
preacher in Scotland.” 

In the year 1836 —for so long ago I com- 
menced my collections for a life of Thomson 
—I wrote to the Rev. John Richmond, the 
minister of Southdean (the manse of the poet's 
father), for some particulars about Riccal- 
toun. All I could learn from him in reply 
was this — that he was ‘‘ said to have com- 

*? a poem on “ Ruberslaw,”’ a high hill 
near Southdean: that it was descriptive of a 
storm gathering round the hill, and that he 
had heard of * fifty copies”’ — printed off, 
‘*none of which are now to be found.” By 
another memorandum [ find that Riccaltoun 
was buried in Rule church-yard; his works 
(his poetry excepted) were edited by the Rev. 
Robert Walker, in 3 vols. 8vo, 1771. ‘* Ru- 
berslaw,”’ I may add, is commemorated in 
‘* The Lay of the Last Minstrel’ — 


» Already on dark Ruberslaw, 
The Douglas holds his weapon-schaw. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


1. Narrative of an Expedition to the Shores 
of the Arctic Sea, in 1846 and 1847. By 

oun Rag. 1850. Soeaiti 

. Arctic Searching Expedition: Journal of a 
Boat an” By Sir Joun Ricnarpson. 
2vols. 1851. 

. Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal. By 
Lieut. S. Osporn. 1852. 

. Journal of a Voyage in 1850-1, performed 
by the Lady Franklin and Sophia, under 
the command of Mr.Wm. Penny. By P. 
C. Surnertanp, M. D. 2vols. 1852. 

. Papers and Despatches relating to the Arc- 
tic Searching Expeditions of 1850-1-2. 
Collected by James Maneizs, R. N. 1852. 

. Second Voyage of the Prince Albert, in 
Search of Sir John Franklin, By Wu. 
Kennepy. 1853. 

7. Parliamentary Papers. 1848-53. 

. Chart of Discoveries in the Arctic Sea. 
By Joun ARROWSMITH. 


uo 


Tuese books and papers comprise most of 
the discoveries made in Arctic regions since 
we noticed Sir John Barrow’s volume of Voy- 
ages in 1846. Franklin had sailed in the 
previous year, and in saying that we should 
wait his reappearance with the anxiety of 
the princess for the diver, we much rather 
anticipated that we should soon have to wel- 
come him with the goblet of gold, than that 
a seventh year should find us deploring his 
continued absence, with no better clue to his 
fate than dismal conjecture could supply. 
There was nothing in the nature of his enter- 
prise to excite much fear for its results. The 
several Arctic expeditions sent out since 1818 
had returned in safety. Their records are 
full of peril, but full also of the resources of 
skill and courage by which peril may be over- 
come. When this voyage was proposed by 
Barrow to the Royal Society, he urged that 
‘* there could be no objection with regard to 
any apprehension of the loss of ships or 
men,’’ as it was “‘ remarkable that neither 
sickness nor death had occurred in most of the 
voyages made jnto the Arctic regions, north 
or south.”? Franklin was well experienced 
in the navigation of frozen seas ; his officers 
and crews were picked men ; and the strength 
of his ships—the Erebus and Terror — had 
been thoroughly tested — the first in the Ex- 
pedition of Sir James Ross to the South Pole 
— the second in the voyage of Back to Repulse 
Bay. He sailed, full of confidence in the success 
of his mission, on the 19th of May, 1845, and 
though nearly thirty vessels have since been 
despatched in search of him, besides parties 
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who have explored the North American coast, 
all that we yet know of him is, that he passed 
his first winter in a secure harbor at the 
entrance of Wellington Channel. Whether, 
when released from the ice in 1846, he ad- 
vanced or receded, is not certainly known. 
In the absence of decisive evidence, the best 
authorities are at fault. One witness stated: 
before the last Arctic committee, it was “ all 
guess-work.”” The travelling parties, who 
from Beechey Island surveyed every coast for 
hundreds of miles, found not a cairn or post 
erected by the missing expedition. Since 
Franklin entered Lancaster Sound, not one of 
the cylinders which he was directed to throw 
overboard has been recovered, nor has a frag- 
ment of his equipment been found on any 
shore. It has hence been inferred that he 
must have left the harbor with the full inten- 
tion of proceeding homewards. Captain 
Austin believes that the ships did not go be- 
yond Beechey Island, but were lost in the 
ice, either by being beset when leaving win- 
ter quarters, or when attempting their return 
to England. Commander Phillips is of the 
same opinion. 

But if Franklin did resolve to return thus 
early, what could have become of the ships 
and ment That both vessels should be 
totally lost is contrary to all experience and 
probability, and that not a man should arrive 
is more unlikely still. One of the most expe- 
rienced Arctic seamen living, who went six 
voyages in whalers before he sailed with Par- 
ry, and has since been in the expeditions of 
the two Rosses, states that though it is pos- 
sible — and he admits the supposition as but 
a possibility——the ships may have been 
‘“‘ walked over by the ice in Baffin’s Bay,” 
yet that ‘‘the men on such occasions are 
always saved,’”’ by jumping on the ice and 
making their way to the land or to the next 
ship.* The harborage chosen for the ships 
was so secure, that it is unlikely they could 
have been carried out from the Straits at the 
mercy of the ice,as were the ships of Sir 
James Ross in 1849, and of the American 
expedition in 1850. Franklin did not take 
up his winter quarters in haste, or from ne- 
cessity. He must have dropped anchor while 
the sea was comparatively open, and why 

* In a recent Dundee newspaper we observe an . 
account of a whale-ship, employed in the Green-. 
land fishery for the last sizty-nine years. She was: - 
lost at last, not by the ice of the northern seas,. 


but by being stranded on a reef near her port,:. 
when returning with a full cargo. 
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winter there at all if he meant to return as 
soon as the open season again came round ! 

We know that he contemplated the proba- 
bility of an absence prolonged even beyond 
two winters. His last letter to Sabine from 
Whale Fish Islands entreats him to relieve 
the anxiety of Lady Franklin and his daugh- 
«ter, should he not return at the time they 
expected, as — 
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You know well that, even after the second 
winter without success in our object, we should 
wish to try some other channel, if the state of 
our provisions and the health of the crews jus- 
tify it. 

Is it likely that the man who wrote thus 
to his nearest friend, would have returned 
after one winter, without effecting or at- 
tempting more than a passage to Barrow’s 
Strait ? 

Lieutenant Griffith, announcing his depart- 
ure from the ships with his transport, July, 
1845, wrote — 

All are in the highest possible spirits, and 
determined to succeed, if success be possible. A 
set of more undaunted fellows never were got 
together, or officers better selected. I am indeed 
certain that, if the icy barriers will be sufficiently 
penetrable to give them but half the length of 
their ships to force themselves through, they 
will do so at all risks and hazards. 


Commander Fitzjames, who sailed in the 
Erebus with Franklin, speaks repeatedly, in 
the lively letters and journal he forwarded 
to his friends at home, of the determination 
which prevailed in both ships ‘* to go a-head,”’ 
and jestingly begs that, if nothing is heard 
of him by next June, letters may be forward- 
ed to him vié Kamtschatka. ‘“‘ We can carry 
much sail and do,” he notes in his journal. 
**T can scarcely manage to get Sir John to 
shorten sail at all.’’ So well was it understood 
that the ships would push forward through 
any open channel which might present itself, 
that the ice-master of the Terror, writing to 
his wife from Disco Island, July 12, 1845, 
warned her of the probability that they 
might be out much longer than was antic- 
ipated : — 

We are all in good health and spirits, one 
and all appearing to be of the same determina- 
tion, that is, to persevere in making a passage to 
the north-west. Should we not be at home in the 
fall of 1848, or early in the spring of 1849 [this 
allowed for a four years’ absence], you may antic- 
— that we have made the passage, or are 
likely to do so ; and if so, it may be from five 
to six years— it might be into the seventh — ere 
we return ; and should it be so, do not allow 
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any person to dishearten you on the length of 
our absence, but look forward with hope, tha 
Providence will at length of time restore us 
safely to you. 


An anecdote is related of Franklin in Bar- 
row’s volume, which shows how superior he 
held the claims of duty to those of personal 
feeling or convenience. When about to leave 
England, in 1825, on his second expedition to 
explore the North American coast, his first 
wife was sinking under a fatal malady. She 
urged his departure on the day appointed, 
and he denied himself the sad satisfaction of 
waiting to close her eyes. She had employed 
some of the tedious hours of sickness in mak- 
ing for him a union flag, only to be unfurled 
when he reached the Polar Sea. This flag 
was hoisted when from the summit of Garry 
Island the sea, stretching free and unincum- 
bered to the north, appeared in all its maj- 
esty. His companions hailed the outspread 
banner with joyful excitement, and Franklin, 
who had learned that his wife died the day 
after his departure, repressed all sign of pain- 
ful emotion that he might not cloud their 
triumph at having planted the British colors 
on this island of the Polar Sea. Was this 
the man to turn back after one winter spent 
at the entrance of the strait where his enter- 
prise did but commence # 

It has indeed been much the fashion of late 
to complain of the employment of naval 
commanders in a too advanced stage of life, 
and remarks of this nature have been made 
on the ultimate commission of Franklin. We 
saw him often, however, on the eve of his 
start, and assuredly, though well up in years, 
there was no sign whatever of any falling off 
either in muscular fibre or animal spirits. We 
may add that his goveynment at Van Die- 
men’s Land had not ended under altogether 
flattering circumstances, and, according to 
our information, few of his friends doubted 
that in embracing this new task he was not 
uninfluenced by a yearning to. recover what- 
ever of prestige he might have supposed him- 
self to have lost as a civil administrator, by 
another and a crowning display of tact and 
energy in the department of his original 
distinction. 

It is by no means certain that because no 
record of him has been discovered beyond 
Beechey Island, none was left. Mr. Ken- 
nedy, when he explored Cape Walker last 
spring — ignorant that he had been preceded 
by Captain Austin’s parties — mistook the 
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large cairn they had erected for a part of the 
cliff, and actually walked over a smaller one 
deeply covered with snow, without for a mo- 
ment suspecting that the spot had been pre- 
viously visited. This fact has come out on 
Capt. Ommaney and Mr. Kennedy’s com- 

aring notes of their respective journeys. 
Sir Edward Belcher, in his recent despatches, 
states that the cairns erected by the well-or- 
ganized expedition of his predecessors have in 
some cases been destroyed, and in others can 
with difficulty be recognized. For example, 
he says on August 14 :— 


We have not been able, even with this very 
open season, to trace the large supplies left at 
Navy Board Inlet by the North Star, and no 
beacon marks their whereabout. 


At Cape Warrender he found the cairn and 
a sey erected by Captain Austin’s expedition, 
ut no document :-— 


The tally having written on it Pull out Rec- 
ord was found beside the cairn, deeply impressed 
with the teeth of some small animal. 


In the opinion of this experienced officer, 
there could have been no hurry in removing 
from Beechey Island, as everything bore the 
stamp of order and regularity. This is ut- 
terly opposed to the notion that Franklin had 
been forced away by the ice. 

In the distressful uncertainty which clouds 
his fate it is our only consolation to reflect 
that government has shown all along the 
heartiest concern for its gallant servants. 
With other dispositions, indeed, better results 
might have been looked for, It is the mis- 
fortune of the Admiralty Instructions, we 
think, that they have said too much to leave 
the commanders of the expeditions entirely 
to their own discretion, and not enough to 
ensure a regular and systematic series of oper- 
ations. Discovery, however, has not lan- 
guished since Franklin’s departure, and a 
sketch of what has been effected within the 

lar circle for the last six years will conven- 
lently exhibit the gfforts made for his relief, 
and show the lines of coast which have 
already been fruitlessly searched. 

When he sailed it was a disputed question 
whether an opening into that sea which 
washes the shores of North America might 
not exist in some part of Boothia Gulf. Mr. 
Rae has set that question at rest. His expe- 
dition is a fine example of how much may be 
accomplished with very limited means, He 
8 from Fort Churchill, on the west side 
of Hudson’s Bay, with twelve men and two 
boats, on the 5th of July, 1846. On arriving 
at the head of Repulse Bay he crossed the 
isthmus which separated him from Boothia 
Gulf, a distance of 40 miles, and in six days 
reached the sea, But it was now the first 
week in August, heavy rains set in, and, find- 
ing progress impossible, he recrossed the 
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isthmus, joined the party he had left at Re- 
pulse Bay, and determined to leave any 
further survey until the spring, employing the 
remainder of the open season in making the 
best provision he could for the winter. 

His stores had been calculated for four 
months’ consumption only ; he was entirely 
destitute of fuel ; he could obtain no promise 
of supplies of any kind from the natives; the 
resources of the country were unknown to 
him ; and the head of the bay had the char- 
acter of being one of the most dreary and in- 
hospitable of polar coasts. But Rae was 
inured to hostiion. and, a first-rate sports- 
man, he had confidence in his own exertions. 
He selected a sheltered site for his winter 
dwelling, near the river, on the northern shore 
leading to the lakes, and here established his 
fishing-stations. Collecting his men, some 
were sent out to bring in stones for building a 
house, others to set nets, to hunt deer, and to 
gather fuel. The walls were built two feet 
thick, the stones being cemented with mud 
and clay. Squares of glass were fixed in three 
small apertures. As timber was unknown in 
this bleak region, he used the oars and masts 
of his boats for rafters, stretching over them 
oilcloth and skins for roofing. Deer-skins, 
nailed over a framework of wood, made 
a weather-tight door. The interior of this 
house, to serve for twelve persons through 
eight winter months, was twenty feet long by 
fourteen wide ; seven and a half feet high in 
front, sloping down to five and a half feet 
behind. Yet in these narrow dimensions Rae 
found room for a great part of his stores, and, 
by a partition of oilcloth, secured separate 
quarters for himself, where he worked his 
observations and kept his journal. 

His fishing and hunting proved successful. 
His sporting-book for September showed a 
total of 63 deer, 5 hares, 172 partridges, and 
116 salmon and trout. In the following 
month 69 deer were shot, but the nets pro- 
duced only 22 fish. He was most at a loss 
for fuel. His men brought ina scanty supply 
of withered moss, heather, and the like, and 
this, being dried in the house, was piled into 
stacks. As the season advanced he built two 
observatories of snow, one fora dip circle, the 
other for an horizontally suspended needle, to 
test the action of the aurora. Snow-houses 
were also built for the dogs, for stores, &c. ; 
and all were connected together by passages 
cut under the frozen snow. 

Early in January the thermometer sank 79° 
below the freezing point ; and even indoors it 
was commonly below zero, 


This, says Rae, *‘ would not have been un- 
pleasant where there wasa ‘fire to warm the 
hands and feet, or even room to move about ; 
but where there wus neither the one nor the 
other, some few degrees more heat would have 
been preferable.’’ 


JOHN FRANKLIN. 
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Their fuel was so short that they could af- 
ford themselves but one meal a-day, and were 
obliged to discontinue the comfort of a cup of 
tea. Being short of oil also, and darkness 
and cold together being intolerable, they had 
no resource but to pass about fourteen hours 
out of the twenty-four in bed. Rae was worse 
off than his companions; they could smoke 
at all hours; but that which was their great- 
est luxury was his greatestunnoyance. Hon- 
est Jack’s jerseys and trousers felt, from fro- 
zen moisture, as hard and prickly as any 
integuments of ascetical invention. When 
they went to bed their blankets sparkled with 
hoar-frost ; Rae’s own waistcoat became so 
stiff that he had much ado to get it buttoned. 
When he went to open his books he found 
that the leaves were fast frozen together, the 
damp from the walls having gat into them 
before the frost set in; and every article 
bound with brass or silver burst its fastenings. 
Yet the men were cheerful, enjoyed excellent 
health, and made light of their hardships. 
When one poor fellow got his knee frozen in 
bed he was sorry that it became known, as 
the laugh was turned against him for his effem- 
inacy. Christmas-day they had all ‘ an ex- 
cellent dinner of venison and plum-pudding,”’ 
and on the Ist of January “ capital fat veni- 
son-steaks and currant dumplings.”” A small 
supply of brandy was served out to drink to 
absent friends ; and on the whole, Rae does 
not think that ‘‘a happier party could have 
been found in America, large as it is.’ 

By the commencement of March deer began 
to migrate to the north, and during this month 
Rae got sledges finished and all preparations 
made for his spring survey. On the 3rd of 
April the thermometer rose above zero for the 
first time since the 12th of December. He 
started on the 4th, taking with him three of 
his men and two Esquimaux ; his luggage 
and provisions being stowed in two sledges, 
each drawn by four dogs. He took no tent, 
as he found it much more convenient to erect 
snow-houses. Those which he built on his 
outward journey served on his way back. In 
these houses storm and cold were unfelt. On 
one occasion, where there was a stiff gale, 
with the thermometer 21° below zero, he 
says — ‘‘ We were as snug and comfortable 
in our snow-hive as if we had been lodged in 
the best house in England.’’ 

In this journey he surveyed the whole west- 
ern shore of the sea until he reached the 
furthest discovery of Ross to the south. Ina 
second journey, made the same spring, he 
traversed the eastern coast till he reached 
Cape Crozier ; from hence he could observe 

‘the line of coast some miles farther to the 
north — leaving, as he reckoned, not more 
than ten miles of shore to be surveyed up to 

«the mouth of the Fury and Hecla Strait: — 

the shortness of his provisions would, how- 
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ever, allow him to go no farther. Tis thor- 
ough exploration of the shores of Committee 
Bay connects the discoveries of Parry on one 
side with those of Ross on the other. 

The ice broke up late in 1847, and it was 
not till the 12th August that the boats were 
launched in open water. Rae safely arrived 
with all his men at York Factory on the 6th 
September : there the good health and high 
condition of the whole party excited unquali- 
fied admiration. ‘‘By Sonne !”? exclaimed a 
stout corporal in charge of the sappers and 
miners destined to accompany Richardson in 
his boat voyage, ‘‘I never saw such a set of 
men.”’ From none of the parties of Esqui- 
maux Rae met with could he gather any tid- 
ings of Franklin. 

Ve have dwelt on the particulars of this 
journey — interesting however for their own 
sake — because they support the idea that 
Franklin and his crews, if detained in some 
remote region of thick-ribbed ice, might not, 
even to this date, be reduced to utter extrem- 
ity for want of food. If Rae, with provisions 
for only four months, could keep his men in 
high condition for fourteen, and could weather 
a winter of great severity almost without fuel, 
with no other shelter than they could erect 
for themselves, and with but scant supplies of 
clothing, it does appear improbable that, with 
the two well-stored ships of Franklin, some 
brave fellows may yet be living, animated by 
the hope that succor will reach them at last. 
In the course of nature the crews would he 
much reduced by death, and the supplies be 
consequently available for a longer period 
than was calculated on. 

While Rae was engaged in this expedition, 
attention was painfully excited in England by 
Franklin’s prolonged absence. The opinion 
of the most experienced arctic navigators was 
that he had pushed to the south-west after 
as Cape Walker, and had got inextrica- 

ly involved in the ice somewhere south of 
Banks’ Land. Thus Sir E. Parry expressed 
his conviction that the ships were directed to 
the south-west between 100° and 110° W. 
Long. ; Sir James Ross, taking the same view, 
expected the ships would be found about lat. 
73° N. and long. 135° W.; and Richardson, 
likely to be informed of his old comrade’s 
views, believed that he was blocked up in at- 
tempting, by sailing south-west of Cape 
Walker, to reach that open Polar Sea, which 
both of them had observed, east and west of 
the Mackenzie river, in their exploration of 
the North American coast. Similar views 
were expressed before the Committee of 1850. 

The course indicated was that which Frank- 
lin had been expressly directed to take. Sir 
John Barrow, in proposing this voyage to the 
Royal Society, had dwelt mainly on the prob- 
abilty of a channel south-west of Cape Walk- 
er, whence — 
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A distance of 300 leagues ona clear sea, keep- 
ing midway between the supposed Banks’ Land 
and the coast of America, would accomplish 
an object which, at intervals during 300 years, 
has engaged the attention of crowned heads, men 
of science, and mercantile bodies, whose expec- 
tations were frequently disappointed but not dis- 
couraged. 


The official instructions to Franklin are, how- 
ever, quite distinct on this point : — 


In proceeding to the westward you will not stop 
to examine any openings either to the northward 
or southward of that strait [Barrow’s] but con- 
tinue to push to the westward without loss of 
time in the latitude of about 744 till you have 
reached the longitude of that portion of land on 
which Cape Walker is situated, or about 98° 
west. From that point we desire that every ef- 
Sort be used to endeavor to penetrate to the south- 
ward and westward in a course as direct towards 
Behring’ Strait as the position and extent of the 
ice, or the existence of land at present unknown, 
may admit. We direct you to this particular 
part of the Polar Sea as affording the best pros- 
pect of accomplishing the passage to the Pacific. 
- - . You are well aware, having yourself 
been one of the intelligent travellers who have 
traversed the American shore of the Polar Sea, 
that the groups of islands that stretch from that 
shore to the northward to a distance not yet 
known, do not extend to the westward further 
than about the 120th degree of western longi- 
tude, and that beyond this and to Behring’s 
Strait no land is visible from the American shore 
of the Polar Sea. 


That the search for this great seaman and 
his companions might be as complete as pos- 
sible, the government, in 1848, fitted out 
three distinct expeditions — each, however, 
planned on the probability that he had taken 
the route prescribed for him, rather than with 
any special view to Wellington Channel. The 
— one, under command of Sir James 

, consisting of the Enterprise and Inves- 
tigator, was directed to follow, as far as prac- 
ticable, in the asumed wake of Franklin, pro- 
ceeding direct to Lancaster Sound, and scruti- 
nizing the shores northand south. It was sup- 

osed that one ship might winter near Cape 
Rennel or Cape Walker, and that the other 
might advance to MelvilleIsland. Searching 
parties were to be sent from each vessel in 
the spring, some to explore the neighboring 
coasts, and particularly the unknown space 
between Cape Walker and Banks’ Land ; and 
others to cross, if possible, to the coast of 
North America, and attempt to reach the 
Mackenzie and Coppermine rivers, where Sir 
John Richardson’s aids would meet them. 

To Richardson had been intrusted ‘the task 
of searching the North American shore be- 
tween the Coppermine and the Mackenzie, and 
of depositing provisions at Fort Good Hope, 
on the latter river, at its mouth, and at Capes 
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Bathurst, Parry, Krusenstern, and Hearne, 
along the coast. 

A third expedition, consisting of the Her- 
ald, Captain Kellet, then employed on a sur- 
vey in the Pacific, and the Plover, under 
Commander Moore, were to penetrate through 
Behring’s Strait, taking up positions as far 
north-east as might be consistent with their 
safety, and two whale-boats were tu perform 
@ coasting voyage to the Mackenzie to meet 
Richardson’s party. 

These arrangements were judicious, but, 
unfortunately that expedition to which the 
chief service was intrusted was baffled by 
those natural causes which so often, in arctic 
regions, defeat the best-laid plans, and, inex- 
tricably enclosing ships in mighty fields of 
ice, deliver over the most experienced and 
courageous commanders to the mercy of winds 
and currents. 

The vessels of Ross were not able to cross 
the middle ice of Baffin’s Bay till the 20th 
July. He did not reach Cape York, at the 
entrance of Regent’s Inlet, till the 1st Sep- 
tember; and here he had the mortification to 
find that impenetrable barriers of ice pre- 
vented his approaching the entrance of Wel- 
lington Channel to the north, or Cape Ren- 
al tothe west. He put into Port Leopold 
on the 11th September, and on the following 
day both vessels were fast shut in by the main 
pack of ice closing with the land. He em- 
aaa the winter and spring in all practica- 

le measures for the discovery and relief of 

Franklin. A house was built at Port Leo- 
pold, and stored with provisions for twelve 
months, in case he might come that way after 
the ships had gone. Exploring parties searched 
both shores of North Somerset, down to Fury 
Point on one side, and Four Rivers Bay on 
the other. 

The open season of 1849 was late. The 
vessels were not released till the 28th August, 
and three days later the ice closed round 
them, and defied every effurt made for their 
relief. Helplessly beset, they remained fast 
until they rifted out of Lancaster Sound. 
When they were once more free the 25th of 
September had arrived, and winter had set in 
with rigor. The harbors on the coast were 
already closed against them, and, having done 
all that was possible to contend with adverse 
circumstances, Ross had no resource but to 
return home, thankful to the Providence 
which had so mercifully preserved him when 
all human effort was unavailing. 

It had been his intention, were no tidings 
heard of Franklin by the close of the summer 
1849, to send home the Investigator, continu- 
ing the search through another year in the 
Enterprise alone. The Admiraity appreci- 
ated his zeal, but feared it might jeopardize 
his safety. Early in the spring of 1849 the 
North Star was supplied with stores, and in 
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May sailed for Lancaster Sound, bearing de- 
spatches to Sir James Ross, instructing him 
to keep out both ships, and to make a partic- 
ular examination of Wellington Channel. The 
North Star was not to hazard a winter in the 
ice ; but the unusual severity of the season, 
which had carried Sir James out of Lancaster 
Sound, prevented the North Star from ap- 
proaching it. She wintered in Wolstenholme 
Sound, and hence originated that foolish 
story of the wreck of Franklin’s ships on the 
north shore of Baffin’s Bay, which imposed on 
the credulity of Sir John Ross. The impu- 
dent fabrication is now conclusively exposed.* 

The return of Sir James Ross’ shi at the 
very time when it was supposed the North 
Star would have been in communication with 
them, replenishing them for a prolonged ab- 
sence, excited some very unreasonable dissat- 
isfaction in the minds of a few noisy people. 
Even had it been possible for Sir James to 
winter in some harbor of Baflin’s Bay, it would 
clearly have been unadvisable for him to do 
80, a8 a fresh expedition from England would 
reach Lancaster Sound by about the time he 
could expect to get released. It is not for 
one unsuccessful adventure to dim the repu- 
tation of this most skilful and gallant officer. 
The arctic and antartic zones equally bear 
witness to his high qualities and acquirg- 
ments. If second to any among Polar discoy- 
erers, he is second to Parry alone ; and while 
he may justly claim part in the successes of 
that able commander— having sailed with 
him when the Parry Islands were discovered 
—and accompanied him in his wonderful 
journey over the ice towards the Pole — the 
merit is all his own of planting the British flag 
on the magnetic pole, and of discovering an 
antartic continent. 

The other expeditions were more successful 
in fulfilling the parts assigned them. Prepar- 
ations for Richardson’s journey had to be 
made in the summer of 1847. ese boats of 
the most approved construction were built in 
the royal yards ; and, with wise considera- 
tion for the commissariat, Sir John had that 
indespensable article for the arctic voyager, 
a. manufactured under his own eye. 

he reader may not be displeased tosee an 
authentic account of its preparation : — 


The round or buttock of beef, of the best qual- 


ity, having been cut into thin steaks, from 
which the fat and membranous parts were pared 


* Captain Inglefield, in a paper read at the Geo- 
graphical Society November 22d last, giving an 
account of his voyage in the Isabel, states that he 
= @ visit to Ominack, the spot named by Adam 

k as that on which Franklin and his crew had 
been murdered, and satisfied himself, « beyond all 
doubt, that there was no truth whatever in the 
statement of that reprobate Adam Beck, and that 
no such fate as he had related had befallen their 
missing countrymen.” 
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away, was dried in a malt-kiln over an oak fire 
until its moisture was entirely dissipated, and 
the fibre of the meat became friable. It was 
then ground in a malt-mill, when it resembled 
finely-grated meat. Being next mixed with an 
equal quantity of melted beef-suet or lard, the 
preparation of plain pemmican was complete ; 
but to render it more agreeable to the unaccus- 
tomed palate, a proportion of the best Zante 
currants was added to part of it, and part was 
sweetened with sugar. Both these kinds were 
much approved of in the sequel, but more es- 
pecially that to which the sugar had been 
added. After the ingredients had been well 
incorporated by stirring, they were transferred 
to tin canisters capable of containing 85 lbs. 
each, and having been firmly rammed down, and 
allowed to contract further by cooling, the air 
was completely expelled and excluded by filling 
the canister to the brim with melted lard, 
through a small hole left in the end, which was 
then covered with a piece of tin and soldered up. 
Finally, the canister was painted and lettered 
according to its contents. The total quantity of 
pemmican thus made was 17,424 lbs., at a cost 
of 1s. 74d. per Ib. As the meat in dry- 
ing loses more than three fourths of its original 
weight, the quantity required was considerable, 
being 35,651 lbs. (reduced by drying to about 
8000 Ibs.) and the sudden abstraction of more 
than 1000 rounds of beef from Leadenhall Mar- 
ket occasioned speculation among the dealers, 
and a temporary rise in the price of one penny 
per pound. — Rich., vol. i., 37, 38. 


It is curiously illustrative of the interest 
excited by this expedition, that Richardson 
received numerous advances from volunteers 
desirous of joining him. Among the appli- 
cants he enumerates two clergymen, one 
Welsh justice, several country gentlemen, and 
some scientific foreigners. Rae was associ- 
ated with Richardson. They left Liverpool 
for New York on the 25th of March, 1848, 
taking with them necessary baggage to the 
amount of 4000lbs. They moved with all 
practicable rapidity. Landing at New York 
on the 10th of April, they arrived at Cumber- 
land House 14th of June, the distance from 
New York being 2850 miles. They found 
their party, which had left England the pre- 
vious year, a fortnight in advance; it had 
been joined by Mr. Bell, chief trader of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and by sixteen of 
the Company's voyagers. Their journey down 
the Mackenzie was favorable. On the 31st of 
July they reached Point Separation, and here 
a case of pemmican with memoranda was 
buried for the Plover’s boat party. ‘To indi- 
cate the spot to their friends, but conceal it 
from the natives, a fire was lit over the pit; 
and, as this signal had been agreed on, the 
deposit was readily found by Pullen and his 
men when they arrived in the Plover’s boats 
fourteen months later. From the mouth of the 
Mackenzie, Richardson’s boats turned to the 
east, passed Cape Bathurst on the 11th of 
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August, and soon after rounded Cape Parry. 
The navigation from this point became more 
difficult, the boats having to make way through 
crowded floes of ice. As they approached 
Cape Krusenstern, the sea, as far as vision ex- 
tended, was one dense, close pack, with not a 
lane of water perceptible. On the night of 
the 26th of August a severe frost covered the 
sea and ponds with young ice, and glued 
the floes immovably together. Progress 
with the boats could now be made only by 
dragging them over the floes, when the sur- 
fuce was sufficiently smooth, by cutting 
through tongues of ice, and by carrying them 
bodily over flats and points of land. On one 
morning three hours of severe labor only ad- 
vanced them a hundred yards. When about 
a dozen miles from Cape Krusenstern, one 
boat and her cargo had to be left on a rocky 
projection. From the cape itself nothing but 
ice in firmly compacted floes could be seen, 
and the sorrowful conclusion was forced on Sir 
John that the sea-voyage was at an end. East 
of Cape Parry, says he, only six weeks of 
summer can be reckoned on. All struggled 
forward, however, to Cape Hearne, and, as 
from this point the sea was covered with floes, 
and new ice formed rapidly, the abandonment 
of the other boats became inevitable. Rich- 
ardson suys : — 


I had hoped that, by conveying the boats and 
stores up the Coppermine river, beyond the 
range of the Eskimos, we could deposite them in 
a place of safety, to be available for s voyage to 
Wollaston Land next summer. But, abandoned 
as they now must be on the coast, we could not 
expect that they would escape the researches of 
the hunting parties who would follow up our 
foot-marks, and who were certain to break up 
the boats to obtain their copper fastenings. 


Preparations for a march to Fort Confidence, 
at the northern extremity of Great Bear Lake, 
were now setabout. Packages were made up, 
each man taking with him thirteen days’ pro- 
vision. Six pieces of pemmican and a boat’s 
magazine of powder were buried under a cliff. 
The tents were left standing near the boats, 
and a few useful articles, as hatchets and 
cooking utensils, were deposited in them for 
the use of the Esquimaux. On the 3rd of 
September — after solemn prayers, in which 
all seemed to join with deep earnestness — 
they started. At the end of their day’s march 
some scraps of drift-wood were collected for a 
fire to cook their supper; then, selecting the 
best sleeping-places they could find among 
blocks of basalt, they passed, though the 
weather continued cold, ‘‘a pretty comforta- 
ble night.”” In this way Sir John and his 
men journeyed on for twelve days, reaching 
Fort Confidence on the 15th of September : — 


We were happy to find Mr. Bell and his peo- 
ple well and the buildings much further ad- 
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vanced than we had expected. He had built an 
ample store-house, two houses for the men, and 
a dwelling-house for the officers, consisting of a 
hall, three sleeping apartments, and store-closet. 
Mr. Bell and Mr. Rae quartered themselves 
with Bruce in the store-room, and I took pos- 
session of my sleeping-rocm, which was put 
temporarily in order. I could there enjoy the 
luxury of a fire while I was preparing my de- 
spatches for the Admiralty, and writing my do- 
mestic letters. I looked forward to the winter 
without anxiety. 


FRANKLIN. 


The main business of the expedition was 
now ended. The men were sent home, and, 
on the 7th of May, 1849, Richardson and Bell 
commenced their journey southwards, leaving 
Rae as the best qualified to make another 
effort to reach Wollaston Land from Cape 
Krusenstern in the summer, with one boat’s 
crew of six men. Richardson landed at Liv- 
erpool 6th November, 1849, after an absence 
of nineteen months. Rae’s summer expedi- 
tion of 1849, however, was a failure. On the 
30th of July he arrived at Cape Krusenstern 
from Fort Confidence, but found the channel 
so choked with ice, that it was impossible to 

t+ a boat through it. He waited at the 

watching the channel for an opening 

until the 23rd of August, when, the sea being 
completely closed by compacted floes, he re- 
luctantly returned by the Coppermine river 
to his winter-quarters. The boats left the 
revious year had been much damaged by the 
echoed to obtain the iron-work, but the 


tents were uninjured, and the cache of pem- 
mican and ammunition untouched. 

One encouraging fact runs through all these 
explorations of the North American coast — 
and that is, the abundance of animal life to 


be met with. In 1848 the gun of Rae pro- 
cured a constant supp! of fresh provisions for 
the whole party. In Richardson’s journal we 
read : — 


Aug. 19. Mr. Rae brought in two fine reindeer. 
— Aug. 20. Mr. Rae killed a fine buck reindeer. 
In this quarter a skilful hunter like Mr. Rae 
could supply the whole party with venison without 
any loss of time. — Aug. 24. Many salmon were 
seen. — To the north of Coronation Gulf reindeer 
and musk oxen may be procured by skilful 
hunters. With nets a large quantity of salmon 
and other fish might be captured in Dolphin and 
Union Straits ; with percussion caps we might 
have slain hundreds of seals. 


The experience of Rae, in his exploration of 
Wollaston Land in 1851, is to the like ef- 
fect : — 


7th May. — During the interval between tak- 
ing the observations for time and latitude I shot 
ten hares. These fine animals were very large 
and tame, and several more might have been 
killed, as well as many partridges, had I thought 
it expedient to follow them. On the 2d June 
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Cape Hearne formed our head-quarters, at which 
place eleven geese, all in fine condition, were 
killed. On the 9th a large musk-bull was shot, 
and his flesh was found excellent. Our princi- 
pal food was geese, partridges, and lemmings. 
The latter, being fat and large, were very fine 
when roasted before the fire or between two 
stones. ‘These little animals were migrating 
northward, and were so numerous that our dogs, 
as they trotted on, killed as many as supported 
them without any other food. 
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In his journey of 1849 his party caught as 
many salmon as they could consume, when- 
ever there was a piece of open water large 
enough for setting a net. 

While Rae was anxiously watching the ice- 
choked sea from Cape Krusenstern, Captain 
Kellett in the Herald was discovering land in 
the Polar Sea far north of Behring’s Strait, 
and Pullen in the boats of the Plover was 
navigating the coast from Icy Cape to the 
Mackenzie. The Behring’s Strait parties 
were too late to do more than reconnoitre 
their destined course in 1848. The Plover 
arrived on the Asiatic coast only in time to 
select winter-quarters just south of Ca 
Tschukotskoi, outside the strait. The Herald 
went up the strait, visited Kotzebue Sound, 
the appointed rendezvous, and repassed the 
strait, before the Plover arrived. She re- 
turned to South America to winter. 

The Plover got out from her winter-port on 
the 30th June, 1848, and in a fortnight 
reached Chamisso Island at the bottom of 
Kotzebue Sound. Here, on the next day, she 
was joined by the Herald, and by the Nancy 
Dawson, the private yacht of Mr. Shedden, 
whose name deserves honorable mention in 
every notice of these expeditions. Hearin 
in China of the efforts on behalf of Franklin, 
he at once sailed for Behring’s Strait, putting 
aside his purposed voyage round the globe, to 
join in the search. Unfortunately his death 
prevented him from doing more than show- 
ing his zeal in the cause. The ships left the 
Sound on the 18th July, and, taking an east- 
erly course, on the 25th arrived at Wain- 
wright’s Inlet, Here 


The vast number of walruses that surrounded 
us, keeping up a continual bellowing or grunt- 
ing; the barking of the innumerable seals — 
the small whales — and the immense flocks of 
ducks continually rising from the water as we 
neared them, warned us of our approach to the 
ice, although the temperature of the sea was still 
high. 

From this point, as the packed ice forbade 
the ships getting farther to the east, the boat 
expedition was despatched on a coasting voy- 
age to the Mackenzie. It consisted of two 
twenty-seven-foot whaleboats, each with a 
crew of six men. Pullen had with him a 


hundred days’ provisions for each man, and 
intimated his intention, should he reach the 





g | ered an extensive land. 
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Mackenzie, of proceeding up the river to await 
the instructions of the Admiralty.” 

On the day following the departure of the 
boats the ships met with heavily packed ice 
extending from the shore, as far as the eye 
could reach, from north-west by west to north- 
east. This pack was traced ‘for forty 
a made in a series of steps westerly 
and northerly, the westerly being about ten 
or twelve miles, and the northerly twenty.” 
A water-sky was reported north of the pack, 
which, however, was perfectly impenetrable. 
Returning to Wainwright’s Inlet, “not a 
particle of the ice seen on our former visit re- 
mained.’?’ A boat went ashore, and pur- 
chased from the natives 800 lbs. of reindeer 
meat —as much as the boat would carry — 
for a small quantity of tobacco. More was to 
be had on the same terms. 

On the 17th of August, while cruising 
north of North Cape, packed ice was seen 
from south-south-west to north-north-west, 
five miles distant, and soon after land was 
reported from the mast-head. A group of 
small islands could be distinctly seen, and 
further off a very extensive and high land was 
reported. 


There was a fine, clear atmosphere (such an 
one as can only be seen in this climate), except 
in the direction of this extended land, where the 
clouds rolled in numerous immense masses, occa- 
signally leaving the very lofty peaks uncapped, 
where could be distinctly seen columns, pillars, 
and very broken angles on their summits, very 
characteristic of the high headlands in this sea. 
As far asa man can be certain, who has one 
hundred and thirty pairs of eyes to assist him, 
and all agreeing, [ am certain we have discov- 
I think, also, it is more 
than probable that these peaks we saw are a con- 
tinuation of the range of mountains seen by the 
natives off Cape Jakan (coast of Asia), mentioned 
by Baron Wrangel in his Polar voyages. — Kel- 
lett. 


An island was reached, four and a half 
miles one way, by two and a half the other. 
Here Kellett landed. It was in lat. 71° 
19 N., long. 175° 16° W. It proved a solid 
mass of granite, almost inaccessible on every 
side, and ** literally alive with birds.” ‘ In- 
numerable black and white divers (common to 
this sea) here found a safe place to deposit 
their egys and bring up their young.” The 
weather was bad; and Kellett, fearing he 
might be caught by the pack, made all sail 
for the south-east. As the commander of the 
Plover had determined to pass his second 
winter in Kotzebue Sound, the Herald sup- 
plied all the Plover’s wants, and on the 29th 
September sailed in company with ~~ 
and arrived at Mazatlan on the 14th Novem- 
ber, 1849 — the same month in which Rich- 
ardson returned to England from North 
America, and Sir James Ross from Baffin’s Bay. 
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The accounts so far were discouraging 
enough ; but the Admiralty resolved that the 
search should be renewed—and on a yet 
more extendedscale. The ships of Sir James 
Ross were promptly refitted and despatched to 
Behring’s Strait ; the Enterprise commanded 
My Capt. Collinson, and the Investigator oy 
M’Clure. They were instructed to sail wit 
all speed, so as to pass the strait and reach 
the edge of the ice by the end of August. 
The Plover was to remain out, and be secured 
in a safe harbor as far in advance-as practica- 
ble, to serve as a depdt for parties from the 
other ships to fall tock upon if necessary. 
The Herald, under Capt. Kellett was to 
sent home, volunteers being received from her 
for the other ships. ‘This expedition left 
Plymouth on the 20th January, 1850. The 
ships communicated with the Herald, and 
Kellett assures the Arctic Committee of 1851, 
that, from a conversation he had with 
M’Clure — 


I am convinced that he will use every endeavor 
to reach Melville Island with his parties, if he 
failed with his ship. Should one of these parties 
reach Melville Island, or even the northern shore 
of Banks’ Land, they will endeavor to get home 
by the east, being a safer route than attempting 
to return to their ships. 


This statement is confirmed by the official 
and private letters of M’Clure. To Sir George 
Back, in particular, he states in a letter of 
duly 28, 1850, that he has carte blanche from 
Collinson, and that he is determined to push 
to the eastward to reach 130° W. long., and 
take his chance of wintering in the pack 
wherever he may be caught by the ice. These 
brave commanders had no sooner joined the 
Plover than they earnestly set to work to 
fulfil their mission. M’Clure outsailed Col- 
linson, and was last seen by the Plover 
(August, 1850), in lat. 70° 44’ N. long., 159° 
52’ W. M’Clure calculated that he might 
make Banks’ Land, get to the northward of 
Melville Island, and perhaps pass to the S.E. 
by Wellington Channel, or some other p - 
sage, so as to return home at latest in 1553. 
‘lo the Admiralty he says that, should he find 
no navigable channel after pushing ahead for 
two seasons, he intends to desert his vessel on 
the third, and start on foot for Melville Island 
and Leopold Harbor. It is impossible not to 
admire his energy and daring. But knowing 
how completely the plans of the most able 
and resolute are at the mercy of the seasons in 
.those latitudes, we cannot accept his courage 
as a pledge of his success, nor avoid feeling al- 
ready some misgivings for his fate. Capt. Col- 
linson, after penetrating some distance to the 
N. and E. of the strait, repassed it to winter at 
Hong Kong, the Plover being left in reserve at 
Port Clarence, in the strait. The Enterprise 

. again quitted Hong Kong in May, 1851, 
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reached Port Clarence, and left that port on 
10th July, to renew her explorations to the 
north-east. 

Lieut. Pullen, with his boats, arrived at 
the mouth of the Mackenzie on the 27th 
August, having made the passage from Wain- 
wright’s Inlet in thirty-three days. The most 
difficult part of the voyage was off Cape 
Bathurst, very heavy hummocky ice being 
met with. ‘It was one continued struggle 
from the 25th July to the Sth of August to 
get along that ice, it being so close in, and 
we were cutting all the time.’’ Portions of 
his examination by the committee are of 
value, 


Capt. Beechy : Did you see any land to the 
northward during your voyage ?— Vo. 

Sir G. Back: ‘There seems a remarkable 
difference when you were there, and when I was 
with Sir John Franklin, viz., that on the 15th 
August, 1826, there was a complete open seu, 
with the exception of one piece of ice to the 
north and west. What was its state when you 
were there? — It was all ice to seaward, and 
along the coust east and west. 


Pullen in his boats ascended the Mackenzie, 
and reached Fort Simpson on the 13th of 
October. Here he wintered, and while on 
his way to York Factory the following spring 
received instructions by express to attempt a 

in boats, across the sea to Melville 
inet. He immediately hurried back, and, 
on being supplied with 4500 lbs. of jerked 
venison and pemmican by Rae, he descended 
the Mackenzie in one of the Plover’s boats 
and a barge of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
The season of 1850 proved more severe, how- 
ever, than that of the previous year ; he 
found the sea from the Mackenzie to Cape 
Bathurst covered with unbroken ice, a small 
channel only existing in-shore, through which 
he threaded his way to the vicinity of the 
cape. Failing in finding a passage out to sea 
to the north of Cape Bathurst, he remained in 
its vicinity, watching the ice for an opening, 
until the approach of winter compelled him 
to return to the Mackenzie. Ile had reached 
the sea on the 22nd of July, and he did not 
quit it until the Ist of September. As he 
ascended the Mackenzie, ice was drivin 
rapidly down. ‘‘ It was one continued drift 
of ice and heavy snow-storms.’’ Le reached 
Fort Simpson on the 5th October, and arrived 
in England to take the command of the 
North Star, and join in the expedition under 
Sir E. Belcher, 

To conclude here the researches from the 
North American coast— Mr. Rae left Fort 
Confidence, on the Coppermine, April the 
25th, 1851, with four men and three sledges 
drawn by dogs. He reached the coast on the 
Ist of May, and found the ice favorable for 
travelling. On the 5th he landed at Douglas 
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Island, and on the 7th gained the opposite 
shore. ‘Traversing it to the east, until he 
reached 110° W. long., where his survey met 
that of Dease and Simpson, he retraced his 
steps, and advanced west until he turned 
Cape Baring, past lat 70°, and long. 117° W. 
From some elevated ground in this neighbor- 
hood high land could be seen to the north, 
but none was visible to the west. He got 
back to his provision station on the Kendal 
River upon the 10th June, having travelled 
824 geographical or 942 English miles in forty 
days. In this lengthened journey his ar- 
rangements were much the same as during 
his survey of Committee Bay. He slept in 
snow houses, and, as he advanced, buried 
provisions to serve for his return. In the 
month of July and August he explored the 
coast of Victoria Land, east and north, in 
boats. His delineation of the land to Point 
Pelly, on the western shore of Victoria 
Strait, is carefully laid down in Arrowsmith’s 
map. ‘That red line, marking every indenta- 
tion of the coast, from the 101st to the 117th 
degree of latitude, accomplished with limited 
means in a single season, is an achievement 
of which any officer might well be proud. 
On this newly discovered coast he met many 
parties of Esquimaux ; but his inquiries as to 
the grand subject were all fruitless, The 
American coast has now been diligently ex- 
amined, from the entrance of Behring’s 
Strait to the head of Hudson's Bay; and we 
may, therefore, surely conclude that Franklin 
never reached so low a latitude. 

On the side of Baffin’s Bay the search was 
rosecuted by no less than eleven vessels in 
850. ‘The expedition under Captain Austin 

consisted of the Resolute and Assistance, with 
their steam-tenders the Pioneer and Intrepid. 
He was instructed that his main object should 
be to reach Melville Island—detaching vessels 
to examine Wellington Channel andthe coast 
about Cape Walker, “to which point Sir 
John Franklin was ordered to proceed.”” At 
the same time — much having been said about 
the probable advantage of employing old pro- 
fessional whalesmen — Mr. William Penny, 
long experienced in the northern fishery, was 
empowered by government to purchase two 
small brigs, adapted for the service they 
were to perform. All arrangements were 
left to himself, and he had the choice of his 
own officers, But, clumsily enough, instead 
of distinct objects being assigned him, his in- 
structions were substantially the same as 
those given to Austin. Penny’s ships sailed 
on the 15th April, 1850, and Austin’s on the 
4th of May following. The Prince Albert 
was purchased and equipped by public sub- 
scription, Lady Franklin being a principal 
contributor. Its special object was to search 
the shores of Boothia Gulf, it being thought 
possible that traces of Franklin might be 
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found in that direction, as he was ignorant of 
the complete survey of the bottom of the gulf 
by Rae, and might have imagined that a 
passage thence, as was generally surmised 
when he sailed, ied into the Polar Sea. The 
Felix, commanded by Sir John Ross, was 
equipped by subscription, under the auspices 
ot the Hudson’s Bay Company. An American 
expedition of two schooners, fitted out by Mr, 
Henry Grinnell, of New ¥ork, was to pass 
through Lancaster Sound, and push to the 
west. Lastly, the North Star, sent out the 
revious year, to recruit the Enterprise and 
nvestigator, remained in the Arctic Sea with 
a large quantity of available stores. These 
vessels, though sailing at different times, were 
all stopped by the middle ice of Baffin’s Bay, 
and got through it at nearly the same period. 
The first traces of the missing ships were 
discovered by Captain Ommaney, in the As- 
sistance, at Cape Riley, on 23d August. He 
found sundry pieces of rag, rope, and broken 
bottles, and also the marks of five tent-places. 
This Cape is a point at the eastern entrance 
of Wellington Channel; about three miles 
west of it rises the bold abrupt coust of Beech- 
ey Island; and between the shores of this 
isle and the mainland lies a bay to which ex- 
traordinary interest'is now attached. On its 
coast were observed numerous sledge tracks, 
and at Cape Spencer, about ten miles from 
Cape Riley, up Wellington Channel, the party 
discovered the ground-place of a tent, the floor 
neatly paved with small smooth stones. 


Around the tent a number of birds’ bones, as 
well as remnants of meat-canisters, led Mr. Pen- 
ny to imagine that it had been inhabited for some 
time as a shooting station and a look-out place, 
for which latter purpose it was admirably chosen, 
commanding a good view of Barrow’s strait and 
Wellington Channel. — Osborn, p. 102. 


Some sledge-tracks led northward for about 
twenty miles, but the trail ceased south of 
Cape Bowden, and an empty bottle and a 
piece of newspaper were the last things found. 
‘The results of examining Beechey Island must 
be given in more detail. Lieutenant Osborn 
says — ‘ 


A long point of land slopes gradually from the 
southern bluffs of this now deeply-interesting 
island, until it almost connects itself with the 
land of North Devon, forming on either side of it 
two good and commodious bays. , On this slope 
a multitude of preserved meat-tins were strewed 
about ; and near them, and on the ridge of the 
slope, a carefully-constructed cairn was discov 
ered ; it consisted of layers of fitted tins, filled 
with gravel, and placed to form a firm and solid 
foundation. Beyond this, and along the north- 
ern shore of Beechey Island, the following traces 
were then quickly discovered: the embankment 
of a house, with carpenters’ and armorers’ work- 
ing-places, washing-tubs, coal-bags,”pieces of old | 
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clothing, rope —and, lastly, the graves of three 
of the crew of the Erebus and Terror — bearing 
date of the winter of 1845-6. We, therefore, 
now had ascertained the first winter-quarters 
of Sir John Franklin. 

On the eastern slope of the ridge of Beechey 
Tsland a remnant of a garden (for remnant it 
now only was, having been dug up in the search) 
told an interesting tale ; its neatly-shaped oval 
outline — the border carefully formed of moss 
lichen, poppies, and anemones, transplanted 
from some more genial part of this dreary region 
— contrived still to show symptoms of vitality ; 
but the seeds which doubtless they had sowed in 
the garden had decayed away. Nearer to the 
beach, a heap of cinders and scraps of iron 
showed the armorers’ working-place ; and along 
an old water-course, now chained up by frost, 
several tubs, constructed of the ends of salt-meat 
casks, left no doubt as to the washing-places of 
the men of Franklin’s squadron. Happening to 
cross a level piece of ground, which as yet no 
one had lighted upon, I was pleased to see a pair 
of Cashmere gloves laid out to dry, with two 
small stones on the palms to prevent their blow- 
ing away ; they had been there since 1846. I 
took them up carefully, as melancholy memen- 
toes of my missing friends. In another spot a 
flannel was discovered ; and this, together with 
some things lying about, would, in my ignorance 
of wintering in the Arctic regions, have led me 
to suppose that there was considerable haste dis- 
oes in the departure of the Erebus and 

error from this spot, had not Captain Austin 
assured me that there was nothing to ground 
such a belief upon, and that, from experience, 
he could vouch for these being nothing more than 
the ordinary traces of a winter station ; and this 
opinion was fully borne out by those officers who 
had in the previous year wintered in Port Leo- 
pold, one of them asserting that people left 
winter-quarters too well pleased to escape, to 
care much for a handful of shavings, an old coal- 
bag, or a washing-tub. This I, from experi- 
ence, now know to be true. — Osborn, pp. 107- 
110. 


From a number of minute facts, it was not 
difficult to assign the place where the ships 
must have lain through the winter : they were 
80 stationed, Osborn says, as to be 


effectually removed from all risk of being swept 
out of the bay — which, by the by, from the fact 
of the enclosed area being many times broader 
than the entrance of Erebus and Terror Bay, 
was about as probable as any stout gentleman 
being blown out of a house through the keyhole. 


The most interesting traces of winter resi- 
dence were the graves of Franklin’s three sea- 
men. The following description is in all re- 
spects creditable to Mr. Osborn : — 


The graves, like all that English seamen con- 
struct, were scrupulously neat. Go where you 
will over the globe’s surface — afar in the east, 
or afar in, the west, down among the coral- 
girded isle? of the South Sea, or here, where the 
grim North frowns on the sailor’s grave — you 
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will always find it alike ; it is the monument 
raised by rough hands but affectionate hearts 
over the last home of their messmate ; it breathes 
of the quiet churchyard in some of England’s 
many nooks, where eagh had formed his idea of 
what was due to departed worth ; and the orna- 
ments that Nature decks herself with, even in 
the desolation of the frozen zone, were carefully 
culled to mark the dead seaman’s home. The 
good taste of the officers had prevented the gen- 
eral simplicity of an oaken head and foot board 
to each of the three graves being marred by any 
long and ehildish epitaphs, or the doggrel of a 
lower-deck poet, and the three inscriptions were 
as follows : — 

** Sacred to the memory of J. Torrington, who 
departed this life January Ist, 1846, on board 
of H. M. 8S. Terror, aged 20 years.’’ 

‘* Sacred to the memory of Wm. Braine, R. M., 
of H. M. 8. Erebus, died April éd, 1846, aged 
82 years. Choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve. — Josh. xxiv. 15.”’ 

** Sacred to the memory of J. Hartwell, A. B., 
of H. M.S. Erebus, died January 4th, 1846, 
aged 25 years. Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, 
consider your ways. — Haggai i. 7.”’ 

I thought I traced in the epitaphs over the 
graves of the men from the Erebus the manly 
and Christian spirit of Franklin. In the true 
spirit of chivalry, he, their captain and leader, 
led them amidst dangers and unknown difficulties 
with iron will stamped upon his brow, but the 
words of meckness, gentleness, and truth were 
his device. — Idid., p. 111. 


With this discovery the work of the ships 
for the season may be said to have closed. 
Wellington Channel, as far as vision extended, 

resented a continuous sheet of ice, much of 
it, as we “_ from Dr. Sutherland and other 
experienced persons, a ing ‘“‘to be at 
lost three sone old.” (ii. 124.) In mid- 
channel of w’s Strait, at the same time 
(Ang. 25), the pack was seen to westward, 
ut 


the sea was as smooth as oil ; and thousands of 

seals, in which one could distinguish three 

species —the ocean or Greenland seal, the 

bearded seal, and the common seal — were seen 

taking their pastime in the water. White whales 

= also seen in great abundance. — Suth., is 
3. 


Osborn also dwells upon the enormous shoals 
of white whales — the water appearing as if 
filled with them ; he states that eleven bears 
were seen, and that large flights of wild fowl 
came down Wellington Channel. By the 
middle of September Austin's ships were fast 
fixed in the ice, in the channel between Grif- 
fith’s Island and Cornwallis Land, and here 
they were secured as well as might be for the 
winter. Penny made his ships fast in As 
sistance Harbor, on the south coast of Corn- 
wallis Land, about 20 miles east of Austin’s 
station; and here, also, Sir John Ross, in the 
Felix, wintered. 
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The other ships turned homewards. The 
North Star left her winter-quarters in Wol- 
stenholme Sound on the 3rd of August, and 
reached Port Leopold on the 12th. Being 
unable, however, from the ice, to land her 
stores there, she deposited them at Admiralty 
Inlet, where, as we have seen, Sir E. Belcher 
was unable to find any trace of them. 

The American expedition made a most sin- 
gular sweep. Lieut. de Haven parted com- 
pony with the other searching vessels on the 

3th of September, off Griffith’s Island. But 
the frost had already set in, and, snow having 
fallen, the sea was covered with a tenacious 
coating through which it was impossible for 
the vessels to force their way. As the ice 
about them thickened they became entirel 
at the mercy of the winds and currents. To 
the astonishment of all on board, they were 
carried directly up Wellington Channel. 
Here, drifting about as the wind varied, they 
came, on the 22nd of September, in sight of 
that island which in our charts is named 
Baillie Hamilton, To the north-west was 
distinctly seen the cloud of “ frost-smoke,”’ 
indicative of open water, and signs of animal 
life became more abundant. For the remain- 
der of September the vessels were nearly 
stationary ;— throughout October and No- 
vember again they were drifted to and fro by 
the changing wind, but never passing out of 
Wellington Channel. On the Ist of Novem- 
- a new ice was upwards of three feet 
thick. 


Still frequent breaks would occur in it often 
in fearful proximity to the vessels. Hum- 
mocks, consisting of massive granite-like blocks, 
would be thrown up to the height of twenty and 
even thirty feet. This action in the ice was 
accompanied with a variety of sounds impossible 
to be described, but which never failed to carry 
a feeling of awe into the stoutest hearts. — De 
Haven’s Report. 
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By the beginning of December the ships were 
carried down the Channel, and entered Lan- 
caster Sound. Westerly winds now prevail- 
ing, the vast field of ice, with the imprisoned 
ships, slowly drifted to the mouth of the 
Sound. In January they were fairly launched 
in Baffin’s Bay, and a steady drift commenced 
to the southward, the vessels being carried 


along with the whole vast body of ice. On 
the ‘oth of May, Cape Serle was descried, 
being the first land seen for four months; a 
few days later Cape Walsingham was visible, 


and the ships out of the Arctic zone. 
On the 6th of June, the whole immense floe 
in which they had been inextricably locked 
for nearly nine months was rent in all direc- 
tions, without violence or noise, leaving not 
@ piece exceeding 100 yards in diameter. 
Thenceforth the vessels were free, and in due 
time safely reached New York. During the 
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winter, the occupations and amusements most 
suitable for preserving the crews in health 
had been persevered in—but sledges and 
boats with stores were always ready in case 
of accident, each man being furnished with a 
bundle of clothes which he could catch up at 
& moment's notice. 

From this extraordinary sweep we must 
conclude that the barrier of ice across Wel- 
lington Channel, apparently fixed firmly to 
the land on either side, was really in continual 
motion. It seems to have been obedient to 
the wind rather than to any settled current 
Of these facts our ships, safe in their winter- 
quarters, were entirely ignorant ; and when, 
so late as the 12th of August in the following 
season, they still saw the entrance of the 
Channel firmly closed against them by solid 
ice, we cannot feel surprised at their sup- 
posing it to have remained unmoved since the 
first day of their arrival. Here the principal 
business of the winter was preparation for the 
spring journeys. Amusements were not neg- 
lected ; there were plays and masquerades ; 
the general health of all the men was good ; 
and we have more than one admission that 
throughout the long winter “‘ hardships there 
were none.”’ 

The arrangements for the sledging parties 
were in both expeditions very complete. 
Every provision was made for the health and 
comfort of the men, and whoever glances into 
the blue-books will acknowledge that Austin 
most thoroughly fulfilled the duties of a skilful 
and humane commander. By an arrange- 
ment with Penny, made as early as 17th 
October, 1850, the latter undertook the com- 
plete “search of Wellington Strait,’’ while 
Austin’s detachments were to examine the 
shores north and south of Barrow’s Strait. 
The coasts newly explored by these parties 
are laid down in the charts of Arrowsmith 
and the Admiralty. We confine our notice 
to the three routes which it seemed most 
likely Franklin might have taken: —to the 
west by Melville Island, to the south-west b 
Cape Walker, and to the north-west by Wel- 
lington Channel. 

f all Austin’s parties, that under Lieu- 
tenant M’Clintock was most ably and success- 
fully conducted. He left the ships on the 
15th of April, and, taking a course due west, 
reached Point Griffith on the eastern shore of 
Melville Island on the 11th of May. On the 
2lst he sighted Winter Harbor, but there 
being neither ships, tents, nor any sign .of 
human habitation to be seen, he deferred any 
close scrutiny of it until his return. By the 
27th of May he had reached Cape Dundas at 
the western extremity of Melville Island, and 
on the following day, ascending a high cliff, 
made out the coast of Banks’ Land. 


oe 
Its eastern extreme was indistinct ; but its 
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western extreme terminated abruptly. Banks’ 
Land appears to be very lofty, with steep cliffs 
and large ravines, as about Cape Dundas. I 
could make out the ravines and snow-patches 
distinctly with my glass.—.M°Clintock’s Re- 
port. 


To the north of Banks’ Land, at a distance 
from it of about seventy miles, he discovered 
a range of land apparently running nearly 
due west. ‘This does not present steep 
cliffs, but a bold and deeply indented coast ; 
the land rising to the interior, and intersected 
by valleys rather than ravines.” The sea he 
imagined to continue to the westward. Fol- 
lowing the coast of Melville Island to the 
north-east, he entered Liddon Gulf, and here 
saw fragments of coal of good quality. Leay- 
ing the shore, he crossed the Gulf to gain 
Bushman Cove, where Parry, in his journey 
across the island in 1820, had left the ‘* strong 
but light cart,’’ in which he had carried his 
tent and stores. On the lst of June M’Clin- 
tock reached the west point of the Cove, and, 
leaving two men to prepare supper, he com- 
menced a search with four others for Parry’s 
encampment of the 11th of June, 1820: — 


On reaching the ravine leading into the cove, 
we spread across, and walked up, and easily 
found the encampment, although the pole had 
fallen down, The very accurate report pub- 


lished of his journey saved us much labor in 


finding the tin cylinder and ammunition. The 
crevices between the stones piled over them were 
filled with ice and snow ; the powder completely 
destroyed, an cylinder eaten through with rust, 
und filled with ice. From the extreme difficulty 
of descending into such a ravine with any 
vehicle, I supposed that the most direct route 
where all seemed equally bad was selected, 
therefore sent the men directly up the northern 
bank in search of the wheels which were left 
where the cart broke down. They fortunately 
found them at once ; erected a cairn about the 
remains of the wall built to shelter the tent ; 
placed a record on it in one tin case within an- 
other. We then collected a few relics of our 
predecessors, and returned with the remains of 
the cart to our encampment. An excellent fire 
had been made with willow stems, and upon 
this a kettle, containing Parry’s cylinder, was 
placed. As soon as the ice was thawed out of it, 
the record it contained was carefully taken out. 
I could only just distinguish the date. Had it 
been ina better state of preservation I would 
have restored it to its lonely position. — Ibid. 


As the weather was misty, M’Clintock did 
not explore the head of the gulf, but struck 
directly across the land for Winter Harbor. 
It was evident that no one had visited the 
place since Parry’s departure in 1820. The 
inscription cut upon the face of the sandstone 
rock by Mr. Fisher appeared quite fresh. A 
hare, discovered at the foot of this rock, was 
80 tame that she entered the tent, and would 
almost allow the men to touch her. 
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I have never seen any animal in its natural 
state so perfectly fearless of man; and there 
cannot be a more convincing proof that our miss- 
ing countrymen have not been here. A ptarmi- 
gan alighted on the rock, and was shot, without 
in the least disturbing puss as she sat beneath 
it. — Ibid. 


On the 6th of June M’Clintock left Winter 
Harbor, and reached the ships on the 4th of 
July. The latter part of his journey was 
fatiguing, from the extensive pools of water 
in the ice, but all his men arrived in excellent 
health and spirits. He was out 80 days, and 
had travelled 770 miles. Several reindeer, 
musk-oxen, and bears were shot, besides 
numerous birds —and the food thus obtained 
was of very material importance to the peo- 

le. This journey made it certain that Frank- 
in had not passed west of the Parry Islands. 

The expedition under Captain Ommaney 
and Lieut, Osborn south-west of Cape Walker 
determined nothing. The cape was found to 
be the north-eastern extremity of an island, 
separated from the continent by a narrow 
channel. Beyond the cape the coast swept 
round to the south, until interrupted by a bay 
about 20 miles wide. While Ommaney pro- 
ceeded to examine the shores of this bay Os- 
born struck across it, and making the land 
again, which still trended southerly, he ful- 
lowed it some miles further, and then travelled 
a few miles across the sea to the west. But, 
after a short journey, finding the ice exceed- 
ingly hummocky, he retraced his steps. From 
his farthest point he saw a continuation of 
land to the south, but could perceive neither 
land nor loom of land to the west or south- 
west. As the weather was clear, and he had 
a good spy-glass, and as, moreover, he had ad- 
vanced westward fifteen miles from the coast, 
his view must have extended a considerable 
distance. Both Ommaney and Osborn are 
clear that the coast they traversed could 
never be navigable for ships. Shoals extended 
for a considerable distance into the sea ; the 
water, to the depth of several feet in-shore, 
was frozen to the bottom, and enormous 
masses of ice were thrown up on the floe by 
pressure, and grounded on the strand. But 
the question is —not whether that particular 
coast was navigable, but — whether there was 
any reason to sup that a navigable sea 
existed between the shore they followed to the 
south, and the nearest coast to the west yet 
discovered (Banks’ Land) —a distance of 300 
miles at least. Lieut. Osborn had never 
been among ice before ; with more experience 
he would have known that the enormous 
blocks he saw aground and on the floe surely 
indicated motion atsome time. It is common 
enough to find coasts fast bound with ice, 
even in the open season, while open water 
exisits some miles off. Thus Parry tells us 
that he found Prince Leobold’s Islands ‘ en- 
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eumbered with ice to the distance of four or 
five miles all round them, while the strait 
was generally as clear and navigable as any 
part of the Atlantic.”’ Before the last Com- 
mittee, M’Clintock stated that there was no 
—— of the sea being navigable west 
of Melville Island —and then followed some 
questions by Parry : — P 


Sir E. Parry. — Does that remark apply to 
the whole of the ice to the southward of Melville 
Island?) M’Clintock.—No. Purry.— State 
whereabouts in your opinion it was likely to be 
navigable to the south of Melville Island. 
M’ Clintock.—I think to the east of Winter 
Harbor. Parry. — Then you think a ship could 
probably get to the southward and westward 
more easily to the eastward of Winter Harbor, 
than by going on to the west part of Melville 
Island? M’Clintock. — Yes. 


When Parry himself was off the east end 
of Melville Island, he found his soundings 
uniformly increase as he went to the south. 
‘* In standing to the southward, we had grad- 
ually deepened the soundings to 105 fathoms.”’ 
Here is proof of deep water in the direction 
Franklin was ordered to take; nor is there 
any evidence to show that there may not be, 
at certain seasons, a navigable sea to the 
south, which may lead, as M’Clintock sup- 
poses, far to the west of the Parry group. 

Of Penny’s parties one followed the west- 
ern and the other the eastern side of Wel- 
lington Channel, until both were stopped by 
reaching open water. Captain Stewart, on 
the east, or rather north side of the channel, 
reached Cape Becher 30th May; from hence 
he could see water washing the land all 
along, with much broke-up ice in the offing. 
Mr. Goodsir, on the opposite shore, first saw 
open water from Disappointment Bay on the 
20th of May. ‘To the west an open channel 
appeared. Penny himself, traversing the 
aad from south to north, reached the 
islands which divide the strait into three nar- 
row channels. From Point Surprise, on the 
north of Baillie Hamilton island, he beheld a 
vast expanse of open water, and here, he tells 
us, “‘the expression that escaped me was, 
* No one will ever reach Sir John Franklin ; 
here we are, and no traces are to be found ;’ 
so we returned to the sledges = much dis- 
appointed.”” (Suth. ii. 132.) Determining 
to prosecute the search further in a boat, he 
returned to:the ships with afl speed, and suc- 
ceeded in getting a boat to the edge of the 
water by the 17th of June, but a succession 


of contrary gales prevented him after all from 
tting further than Baring Island— though 

oan was open water to the north-west. 

got back to his ships on the 25th of July. 
Towards the close of June the ice in Bar- 

row’s Strait broke up. Mr. Stewart, under 

date of the 27th, writes: —‘‘I went to the 
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land, and ascended the hill, and then say 
that the ice in Barrow’s Strait was all adrift 
and broken up, to the utmost limits of vision 
assisted by a telescope.”” On the 10th of 
July, as we learn from Oshorn — 


Not a particle of ice was to be seen east or 
west in Barrow’s Strait, except between Grif- 
fith’s Island and Cape Martyr, where, some ten 
miles from the water, and in the centre of a fixed 
floe, our unlucky squadron was jammed. Every- 
where else a clear sea spread itself, sparkling and 
breaking under a fresh southerly breeze. 


Surely this must have taught our young lieu- 
tenant that it was very possible for a naviga- 
ble sea to exist, at some miles’ distance from 
an ice-bound coast. It was August before 
the ships were free. Captain Austin then 
addressed an official note to Penny, distinctl 
asking ‘‘ whether you consider that the searc 
of Wellington Strait, made by the expedition 
under your charge, is so far satisfactory as to 
render a further prosecution in that direc- 
tion, if practicable, unnecessary!’’ The reply 
was — 
Assistance Bay, 11th August, 1851. 
Sir— Your question is easily answered. My 
opinion is, Wellington Channel requires no 
further search. All has been done in the power 
of man to accomplish, and no trace has been 
found. What else can bedone? I have, &c. 
Wituram Penyy. 


The following day Penny put to sea. The 
entrance of Wellington Channel was then full 
of heavy ice, nor did there appear any proba- 
bility that it would break up that season. 
Penny states that he now determined to get 
home before the other ships. 


When I saw Sir John Ross taken in tow by 
Captain Austin, from this moment I was deter- 
mined I should go home before him, and had 
great cause to be satisfied with the decision, for 
[had every reason to suppose that disrepute 
would be thrown upon what we had done, and I 
told this to my officers. — Penny’s Evidence. 


Pushing forward with-all speed, Penny ar- 
rived in London on the 12th of September. 
Austin’s ships explored the entrances of Jones’ 
Sound and Smith’s Sound, and did not reach 
home for a fortnight or three wecks later. 
In the mean time Mr. Penny addressed a letter 
to the Admiralty, asserting his conviction 
that the missing expedition had gone up 
Wellington Channel, and that ‘its course 
should be therein followed with the utmost 
energy, determination, and despatch.”” This 
suggestion was so contrary to the spirit of 
his note to Austin on the 11th of August, 
that he was called on by the Admiralty to 
transmit a copy of his official correspondence. 
In place of doing so, he made statements to 
the effect that he had entreated Captain 





| Austin to give him a steamer to make an 
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effort to get up Wellington Channel, and 
that his last words to Austin were, “‘ Go up 
Wellington Channel, sir, and you wili do 

service to the cause.”” As the result 
of these, and other statements of a like kind, 
a committee of Arctic officers was appointed 
to inquire into the circumstances. They 
properly came to the conclusion that Captain 
Austin could put only one construction on 
Mr. Penny's letters, and would not have been 
justified in commencing a fresh search in a 
direction concerning which he naturally con- 
sidered himself to have received the most au- 
thentic information. 

At the time when open water was dis- 
covered high up Wellington Channel the sea 
in every other direction was covered with 
solid ice. The fact is remarkable, whatever 
conclusion may be drawn from it. The 
om opinion seems to be that Franklin, 

aving learnt at his winter-quarters the ex- 
istence of this open water, thenceforth di- 
rected all his energies to meet it, and suc- 
ceeded in the attempt. There are, however, 
not inconsiderable difficulties in the way of 
this supposition. Be it conceded that in the 
summer of 1846 Franklin found the entrance 
of the channel open, and knew of the sea 
beyond it, does it follow, as matter of cer- 
tainty, that he would take that course? The 
mere fact of a prospect of open water to the 
north might not appear to him of much im- 
portance, as it is commonly found throughout 
the winter at the head of Baffin’s Bay and 
in gulfs on the coust of Greenland, where the 
tide, as in Wellington Channel, runs high 
and sets strongly. e know that Sir John 
Barrow warned Franklin and his officers 
against attempting Wellington Channel — 
not because it night be closed, but because, 


as far as experience went, it was always entirely 
free from ice —no one venturing to conjecture 
to what extent it might go, or into what diffi- 
culties it might lead. — Mangles, 37, 38. 


We have seen what his Instructions were ; 
and Richardson observes : — 


It is admitted by all who are intimately ac- 
quainted with Sir John Franklin, that his first 
endeavor would be to act up to the letter of his 
Instructions. 


Sir F. Beaufort says, ‘‘ He was not a man 
to treat his orders with levity ;” and such is 
the testimony of all the important witnesses. 
It is only on the supposition that Franklin 
found it impossible to penetrate to the south- 
west that any of his friends imagine he 
might have tried Wellington Channel. 

Setting aside all gossiping communication, 
usually a fertile source of error, and oftener 
supplied by imagination than by memory, 
we are not without decisive evidence of 
Franklin’s real opinion. In the diary of 
* CCCCLXX, LIVING 4GE, yol.1. 30 
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cee there is, under date of June 6, 
1845, one very remarkable passage : — 


At dinner to-day Sir John gave us a pleasant 
account of his expectations of being able to get 
through the ice on the coast of America, and his 
disbelief in the idea that there is open sea to the 
northward. He also said he believed it possible 
to reach the pole over the ice by wintering at 
Spitzbergen, and going in the spring, before the 
ice broke up and drifted to the south, as it did 
with Parry on it. — Mangles, 78. 


To our mind these words are conclusive as 
to Franklin's hopes and intentions. In his 
second journey to the Mackenzie river, 1825-6, 
he himself writes that from the summit of 
Garry Island 


the sea appeared in all its majesty, entirely free 
from ice, and without any visible obstruction to 
its navigation ; and never was @ prospect more 
gratifying than that which lay open to us. 


Then he had ardently wished for a ship in 
which he could leave that shallow shore, and 

steer direct for Behring’s Strait. It was this 
sea which he was instructed to reach, and 

which there seemed every probability of his 

reaching by —_ to the south-west between 

100° and 110° W. long. It was greatly in 

favor of his attempting this passage that, even 
should he meet with obstructions, he might 
reasonably hope to reach the North American 

shore by boats, or by a journey across the ice, 

and thus connect the discoveries of Parry with 
his own. ' 

Fairly stated the case stands thus : — On the 

supposition that he ascended the Channel, we 

must suppose either that he disobeyed the Ad- 
wiralty orders (which a!l who know him agree 
he would not do), or that he tried to penetrate 
to the south-west before he entered his winter 
harbor or immediately on quitting it. Could 
he have made the attempt in 1845? He left 
Disco Island on the 12th July, and at the close 
of that month was struggling with the middle 
ice in Baffin’s Bay. He had himself, as we 
learn from Fitzjames, a perfect knowledge of 

the difficulty there would be in getting to Lan- 
caster Sound : — 


Parry was fortunate enough, in his first 
voyage, to sail right across in nine or ten days 
—a thing unheard of before or since. In his 
next voyage he was fifty-four days toiling 
through fields of ice, and did not get in till Sep- 
tember — yet Lancaster Sound is the point we 
look to as the beginning of our work. 


Now, progress from Disco Island to Lancas- 
ter Sound took Ross (Sir John) in his first 
voyage from 17th June to 30th August. Sir 
James Ross, in 1848, was from 20th July to 20th 
August, struggling through the middle ice, 
and did not reach Cape Yorke till 1st ot 
ber. Penny’s ships were at Disco Island May 
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3rd, 1850, and did not reach Beechey Island 
till 26th August. To make the same distance 
took Mr. Kennedy, in 1851, from the com- 
mencement of July till the 4th September, 
and Sir E. Belcher, in the remarkably open 
season of 1852, from June 12th to August 11th. 
It is not probable that Franklin could have 
reached Barrow’s Strait until the end of 
August or beginning of September; and it is 
hardly conceivable that he could that season 
have satisfied himself that there was no pas- 
sage to the south-west— more especially as 
he must have taken up his station early, and 
before young ice began to form. 

Shall we su , then, that, on gettin 
out of harbor, Saditossl to the maton 
and, baffled in his efforts, returned to Welling- 
ton Channel? The absence of any signals on 
the shore either way must go far to negative 
the idea; and it is more than doubtful 
whether the two months of an Arctic summer 
would suffice for such an exploration. Wel- 
lington Channel is intricate, and, for ships of 
the size of the Erebus and Terror, would re- 
quire great caution. Penny states that — 


the fearful rate the tide runs (not less than six 
knots) through the sounds that divide the Chan- 
nel renders it dangerous even for a boat, much 
more so a ship, unless clear of ice, which, from 
the appearance of the ice here, will not be clear 
this season. 


The experienced Abernethy says : — 


Wellington Strait is a dangerous navigable 
passage, the ice flowing about with the tide. It 
would not be safe for a ship to go up there. 


‘ Lieut. Aldrich conceived there must be “ vast 
difficulty in navigating the Strait ;’” and 
Captain Austin observes that the navigation 
of the Channel must be ‘‘ very critical, as all 
narrow straits in icy seas are.’’ We do not 
quote these statements as evidence that the 
Strait cannot be navigated, for Sir E. Belcher 
has settled that question; but to prove how 
unlikely it is that the Channel could be 
passed through rapidly. On the supposition 
that Franklin went up it, how are we to 
account for the absence of cairns or flag- 
staffs, which would show he had visited, or 
taken possession of, the newly-found land? 
—for no shores have been so minutely ex- 
plored as these. 

In our total ignorance of the geography of 
that region which Franklin was directed to 
examine, it would be rash to speculate on 
the difficulties into which an opening to the 
south-west might lead. Before Lancaster 
- Sound was explored no one could have sup- 
posed that it would open out so many intric- 
ate channels, or display that interminglin 
of land and sea on either side north an 
south, which the skill of our best naviga- 
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make more than imperfectly known. Frank- 
lin’s ships may have been, as the Fury was, 
forced ashore in some narrow, ice-choked 
channel far to the west, or they may have 
been caught in the bottom of some gulf from 
which they have been unable to escape. 
Between him and the American continent 
there may be mountainous land, and immense 
fields of that peculiar sharp-pointed ice which 
Kellett says it would be impossible to traverse 
by any exertion or contrivance. He describes 
it as 

very much broken, or rough, with pinnacles of 
considerable height. Travelling over it for any 
distance is, I should say, impossible ; many of 
the floes are nearly covered with water, the 
mirage from which distorted objects in the most 
extraordinary way. 


In the same way Pullen gives it as his 
opinion that there would be no possibility of 
reaching the North American coast across the 
heavy hummocky ice he saw to the north. 
We are constrained, indeed, to admit that the 
fact of no trace of Franklin having as yet 
been found furnishes a strong presumption 
that he is no longer in existence ; but we sa 
that that fact alone is not stronger against his 
having taken a south-west than a north-west 
course, as the one might have led him into as 
great peril as the other, and as completely 
have deprived him of the possibility oF com- 
municating with any point where he might 
hope for assistance. 

We are not ignorant of what may be urged 
on the other side; that the most experienced 
Arctic navigators hug the northern shore ; 
that — in spite of the evidence of Dr. Suther- 
land and po sand as to the usually later break- 
ing up of the ice in Wellington Channel — 
Franklin might have met with an impenetra- 
ble barrier of ice to the west, while the 
entrance of that channel was open ;* and that 
Parry in his first voyage in vain attempted to 
find an opening in the ice to the south. Our 
argument is not that Franklin must have 
taken any one particular course, but only 
that, so long as the space between 104° and 
116° W. long is unexplored, it cannot be said 
that Franklin has been fairly sought in the 
direction he was ordered to pursue. - 

The search was maintained by one vessel 
only in the following year. The Prince 
Albert, which returned home in 1850, after 
her unsuccessful cruise, was refitted, and 
sailed early in 1851, under command of Mr. 
William Kennedy, who has published a short 
and sensible narrative of his voyage. M. 
Bellot, a lieutenant in the French navy, 


* Dr. Sutherland, when asked bySir E. Parry 
whether it was his opinion that the ice broke up 
sooner in the direction of Cape Walker than at the 
entrance of Wellington Channel, replied, ‘* Yes ; 





tors for the last thirty years has failed to 


two months sooner.”’ 
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joined as a volunteer, and his generous ardor 


and lively spirits seem to have contributed | 78 


atly to the efficiency of the expedition. 
ennedy wintered at Batty Bay, on the west 
side of Regent’s Inlet. In his spring journey 
of 1852 he showed what it was in the power 
of a really intrepid traveller to accomplish. 
Following the coast to the south, he found a 
channel in Brentford Bay leading westward. 
Traversing this channel he came again upon 
the sea, thus proving North Somerset to be a 
large island. On his right, to the north, 
the land appeared continuous. By Lieut. 
Browne’s examination of Peel’s Sound (or 
Ommaney Inlet) from Barrow’s Strait, we 
were led to suppose that it was only a gulf, 
which would so far correspond with Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s observation. As an open sea appeared 
to the south, it is not unreasonably conjectured 
that it may be continued to the Victoria 
Strait of Rae; in that case the narrow chan- 
nel of Brentford Bay would prove that at 
least one south-west pare existed. Con- 
tinuing his course nearly west, until he passed 
100° west long., he turned to the north, 
struck the sea at that point reached by Capt. 
Ommaney in exploring the bay which bears 
his name, then turned to the east and to the 
north till he reached Cape Walker, returning 
to his ship by the north shore of North Som- 
erset, having successfully performed a journey 
of eleven hundred miles, and been absent from 
the ship for ninety-seven days! During the 
whole time they knew no other shelter than 
the snow-houses they threw up at each rest- 
ing-place. 

n his modest narrative Mr. Kennedy de- 
scribes the general order of his arrangements. 
llis party, including M. Bellot and himself, 
consisted of six persons. Their luggage and 
stores were borne on sleighs made after the 
Indian fashion, five Esquimaux dogs very 
materially assisting in their draught. With- 
out the aid, indeed, of these much-enduring 
animals so long a journey could scarcely have 
been performed ; and, as nothing came amiss 
to them in the way of food, it being found 
that “‘ they throve wonderfully on old leather 
shoes and fag-ends of buffalo-robes,” the 
sleighs were not much burdened by care for 
their provision. With a little practice all 
hands became expert in the erection of snow- 
houses, which presented 


a dome-shaped structure, out of which you have 
only to cut a small hole for a door, to find your- 
self within a very light, comfortable-looking bev- 
hive on a large scale, in which you can bid de- 
fiance to wind and weather. Any chinks between 
the blocks are filled up with loose snow with the 
hand from the outside; as these are best de-, 
tected from within, a man is usually sent in to 
drive a thin rod through the spot where he dis- 
covers a chink, which is immediately plastered 
over by some one from without, till the whole 
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house is as air-tight as an egg. — Warrative, 
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As respects their provision, they were 
materially indebted to the old treasures of the 
Fury, which they found “ not only in the best 
preservation, but much superior in quality, 
after — years of exposure to the weather, 
to some of our own stores and those supplied 
to the other Arctic expeditions.” * While 
travelling they had a cup of hot tea night and 
morning —‘‘ a luxury they would not have 
exchanged for the mines of Ophir.” A gill 
and a half of spirits of wine boiled a pint of 
water. When detained by bad weather they 
had but one meal daily, and took ice with 
their biscuit and pemmican to save fuel. On 
the 15th of May they reached Whaler Point, 
and here stopped a week to recruit ; all suf- 
fering much from scurvy, At this earl 
period Regent’s Inlet and Barrow’s Strait 
were free from ice as far as the eye could 
reach. In a notice left at Whaler Point it 
was said ‘‘Cape Walker was carefully ex- 
amined, but bore no evidence whatever of its 
having been visited by Europeans.” Now, as 
the large cairns, formed by the parties of 
Ommaney and Osborn the previous spring, 
could thus be overlooked, might not signals 
erected by Franklin have been equally undis- 
tinguishable amid the deep snow which en- 
veloped this bleak and rugged coast! 

By the 30th of May the travellers were back 
at Batty Bay, where all had gone on well: 
but it was not until the 6th of August that 
the ship, by sawing and blasting, could be 
got clear of the ice. On the 19th of August 
Kennedy reached Beechey Island, where he 
had the satisfaction of finding the North 
Star engaged in sawing into winter-quarters. 
The expedition of Sir E. Belcher — consisting 
of the two brigs and their attendant steamers 

reviously commanded by Austin, with the 
North Star as a depdt-ship —had left the 
Thames on the 21st of April, and arrived at 
Beechey Island on the 10th of ae The 
season was remarkably open; Wellington 
Channel and Barrow Strait were oneally ear 
of ice ; on the 14th of August Sir E. Belcher 
(with a ship and a steamer) stood up the 
Channel, and the following day Captain Kel- 
lett (with the other brig and steamer) sailed 
in open water for Melville Island. From the 
North Star Mr. Kennedy received despatches 
for England. He would gladly have remained 
out another season, but, as his men were 


* On a strictand careful survey, made last July, 
of the preserved meats, 10,570 Ibs., in tin canis- 
ters, supplied to the Plover, they were found “ in 
a pulpy, decayed, and putrid state, totally unfit 
for men’s food.”? The whole were thrown into the - 
sea, as a nuisance. It is much to be feared that_ 
Franklin’s preserved meats may have been of no» 
better quality. 
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bent on returning, he was compelled to 
relinquish his design, and bring his ship 
home, 

A fortnight after his departure, Captain 
Inglefield, in the Isabel screw-steamer, com- 
municated with the North Star. The Isabel 
had been purchased by Lady Franklin, with 
assistance from the Geographical Society and 
others. In her Captain Inglefield  quitted 
England on the 6th of July last ; coasted the 
northern shores of Baffin’s Bay ; advanced 
much further up Whale Sound than any bap 
vious navigator, finding as he proceeded an 
immense expanse of open water; ran a con- 
siderable distance up Smith’s Sound and 
Jones’ Sound without discovering any o 
— land; and then made for Beechey 

sland, which he reached on the 7th of Se 
tember. It is the opinion of this skilful o 
server that all the three great sounds at the 
head of Baffin’s Bay are channels leading into 
the Polar Ocean. It is to be regretted that, 
in so favorable a season, he had not the 
opportunity of determining this question, 
with regard to one of them at least. But, on 
the whole, considering the limited time at his 
disposal — his whole voyage lasting but four 
months — he must be lieth to have exerted 


himself very laudably. 
The last parliamentary oe prints the in- 
telligence received from ring’s Strait to 
the end of August, 1852. Commander Ma- 

ire, who was sent out to relieve Captain 
ffoore in the Plover, arrived at Port Clarence 
on the 30th of June. The crew, with the 
exception of some frost-bites, were well, and 
had behaved admirably. Constant intercourse 
had been kept up with the natives, but no 
tidings had been heard as to any subject of 
anxiety. The Plover, under her new com- 
mander, put to sea on the 12th of July, and 
arrived at Icy Cape on the 19th, whence 
Maguire proceeded in a boat to Point Barrow 
to take soundings for anchorage. In his last 
despatch, 20th of August, he intimates his 
expectation that he shall be able to — the 
Plover in winter-quarters there about the 
beginning of September. He much advises 
that a steamer should be sent out to open a 
communication with him ; and, considering 
how strongly a vessel of this kind has been 
recommended for the service by Admiral 
Beaufort and other high authorities, we are 
quite at a loss to understand why one was not 
——_ 2 place of the Rattlesnake recently 
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. Kennedy is about to depart in the Isa- 
bel for Behring’s Sea. Lady Feanklin, aided 
by 10602. sohoeibed by some generous 


— in Van Diemen’s Land, who grate- 


remember Sir John’s rule, will again be 


fi 
at the:charge of the expedition. The Isabel 
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will be provisioned for four years. Mr. Ken- 
nedy hopes he shall be able to pass the strait 
this year, and take up a position for the 
winter somewhere near Point Barrow, whence 
in the winter and spring he might explore to 
the north and east, in the direction of Mel- 
ville Island and Banks’ Land. Captain Ingle- 
field, in the Phoenix steam-sloop, will start 
this spring for Beechey Island, accompanied 
by a store-ship containing an ample supply 
of provisions. A new expedition is also, we 
observe, to be fitted out by the beneficent Mr. 
Grinnell, of New York. 

The present state of the search then is 
this : — Sir E. Belcher is engaged jn a survey 
of Wellington, while Captain Kellett is prob- 
ably safely anchored in Winter Harbor, the old 
quarters of Parry. Each has a‘well-stored 
ship with an attendant steamer; while the 
North Star, within reach no doubt of parties 
from either vessel, remains in Franklin’s har- 
borage at Beechey Island. On the Pacific 
side, the Plover, we may presume, is ad- 
vanced to Point Barrow. We have no intel- 
ligence of M’Clure since, under a press of 
canvas, he stood for the pack-ice off Icy Cape, 
in —, 1850 ; nor from Collinson since he 
passed Behring’s Strait in J Wy of the follow- 
ing year. Our consul at Panama indeed 
writes that Collinson had been spoken by 
whalers, but, without details, we Sn not 
what credit is to be attached to the report. 
M’Clure supposed he should be able to reach 
England by way of Barrow’s Strait some time 
in this year, either by navigating his vessel 
through the unknown sea which stretches 
north of the American continent, or by 
quitting his ship and making for Melville 
Island, or some point nearer home. Stirring 
tidings of some kind will most likely reach 
us in the course of a few months. The search, 
so long and so ardently prosecuted, continues 
not only to interest the scientific and enterpris- 
ing, but to carry with it the sympathies of the 
whole nation, The public mind is made up 
that the fate of the missing ships shall be 
determined, if human energy can determine 
it—and the resolve is as wise as generous. 
To our navy, under God, we owe our great- 
ness and safety; and, in sending forth our 
gallant seamen on hazardous enterprises, we 
are bound by every ye obligation to in- 
spire them with a full confidence that the 
are under the eye and guardianship of their 
country, and that its resources will be exerted 
to the utmost in their behalf. The pecuniary 
cost of the search is not to be regarded in 
comparison with its object ; and it is better 
for a thousand lives to be perilled in the dis- 
charge of duty than for one to be sacrificed 
through neglect. 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
THE BONAPARTE FAMILY AT FLORENCE. 


Tae supper of dethroned kings, at which 
Candide was present at Venice, described by 
foltaire with such sparkling wit in the most 
celebrated of his novels, might have been re- 
peated at Florence with a'yet greater variety 
and number of guests, in the years which 
preceded the revolution of 1830. Ex-majes- 
ties were there to be seen of every color and 
of every race. The negro was represented 
by the ex-Queen of Haiti (the widow of 
Christophe), who every day displayed on the 
Cascine, that delicious promenade of the Flor- 
entines, her great fat face shaded by an 
enormous straw hat. A Persian or Hindoo 
Prince, whose father was said to have been 
assassinated in some mysterious manner, be- 
trayed through his copper-colored skin a sin- 
gular mixture of cunning and credulity, and 
repeated, with all the gravity in the world, 
stories of genii and prodigies in every way 
worthy a place in the Arabian Nights. The 
Hospodar of Wallachia, whom the revolution 
of Greece had cast upon the banks of the 
Arno, presented a striking contrast, in his 
airs of pride and grandeur, with the humble 
and ceremonious bearing of the Indian Prince. 
Iturbide, who had lost the empire of Mexico 
as rapidly as he had won it, was as great a 
gambler at Florence as he had been in Amer- 
ica, and lost his doubloons with a sang froid 
perfectly Spanish. This coolness, this resig- 
nation, however, was not real. He one day 
suddenly disappeared and went off to get shot 
in America at the very moment when he 
thought he was about to seize again on his 
empire. At a later period the Dey of Algiers, 
driven from his territories by the French, 
made his appearance with pipe and harem in 
Tuscany, where also the Prince of Carignano, 
afterwards so celebrated under the name of 
Charles Albert, took refuge when forced by 
the events of 1821 to quit Piedmont. Never 
had such a gallery of dethroned princes been 
seen, and at the entrance of this gallery 
might be placed a family of Osages, Princes 
or Caziques by birth, who were awaiting their 
restoration and, en attendant, exhibited them- 
selves for money, and devoured enormous piles 
of beefsteaks for the delectation of the gap- 
ing crowd. 
I have purposely reserved for the last, as 
forming the most interesting portion of this 
singular réunion, the Bonaparte family, most 
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of the members of which had agreed to meet 
at Florence. This family alone could furnish 
more sovereigns, past and future, than is 
sometimes to be found in an entire dynasty. 
Having had the advantage not only of fre- 
quent, but also of familiar, intercourse with 
the greater number of the members of this 
extraordinary family, which for fifty years has 
made so much noise in the world, I shall 
submit to the curiosity of the reader that only 
which I have seen with my own eyes or heard 
with my own ears. 

On the banks of the Arno, near the beau- 
tiful bridge A Santa Trinita, built from the 
designs of Michael Angelo, and close to the 
modest dwelling in which the celebrated Al- 
fieri passed the last years of his troubled exist- 
ence, Louis Bonaparte, ex-King of Holland, 
occupied, under the name of the Count de St. 
Leu, a handsome and spacious mansion, of 
which he did the honors with the most per- 
fect urbanity. There resided with him his 
eldest son, Napoleon, who had married the 
Princess Charlotte, daughter of Joseph Bona- 
parte, ex-King of Spain, and then a refugee in 
America. Ata short distance dwelt the ex- 
Queen of Spain, the Countess de Survilliers, 
with her sister and her niece, Madame and 
Mademoiselle de Villeneuve. Subsequently 
Jerome Bonaparte, the ex-King of Westpha- 
lia, established himself at Florence with his 
family. Jerome was a singular person. Na- 
poleon related, when at St. Helena, that he 
wished to make him an admiral of France, 
and had sent him on board a frigate which 
sailed for the United States. But, instead of 
furnishing himself with compasses and astro- 
nomical instruments, the embryo-admiral, who 
was extremely fond of comfits, had laid in a 
cargo of sugar-plums to the value of 400/. 
sterling. He is now heir-presumptive to the 
throne of France: under his reign we shall 
not despair of seeing comfitmakers members 
of the Senate. 

Without mentioning the Princess Pauline, 
who, only at the close of her life, came to 
Florence to retinite herself with her hus- 
band, the Prince Borghese, other members of 
the Bonaparte family from time to time ap- 
peared for short periods in the same city. 
Sometimes we saw there the Prince of Mu- 
signano, son of Lucien Bonaparte and author 
of some works of merit on natural history, 
the same who, under the title of Prince of 
Canino, has figured recently among the most 
fiery demagogues of the Roman Republic. 
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Sometimes it was the Queen Hortense, the 
wife of the Count de St. Leu, who passed 
through Florence without making any long 
stay there. Her second son, Louis Napoleon, 
the present Emperor of the French, remained 
with her, for he had no sympathies in com- 
mon with—his father. 

Although these visits were very rare, they 
did not appear to produce an agreeable im- 
pression upon Louis Bonaparte and his quiet 
and orderly household. ‘The Prince of Mu- 
signano was accused, be it justly or otherwise, 
of having brutally ill-treated his wife, who 
was sister of the Princess Charlotte. These 
reports might explain the terror exhibited a 
few months ago by that lady, who lives apart 
from him, at Rome, when, having heard of 
his unexpected arrival at Civita Vecchia, she 
demanded in all haste from the Pope a guard 
of police to protect her, in the event of her 
husband making his way to her. 

As to the Queen Hortense, her husband 
never saw her, and he, who was in general 
so reserved, would give way to most incredible 
outbursts respecting her. He had the mis- 
fortune to have almost lost the use of one 
side from paralysis, and could not walk with- 
out support. One day when I was with him 
in his library he made a movement to reach a 
book, and nearly fell. ‘‘ Wretched woman! ”’ 
exclaimed he, ‘‘ wretched woman! I am 
indebted to my wife for this.’ And in his 
despair he forgot himself so far as to tell me 
things that were inconceivable. He seldom 
saw and always treated with icy coldness the 
second son of Queen Hortense. The doubts 
which have been thrown upon the right of 
this young man to call himself nephew of the 
Emperor have been so much discussed recently 
that it is not necessary to say anything upon 
the subject here. 

Louis Napoleon, Count de St. Leu, was a 
man of moderate capacity ; but he was gen- 
tle, good, charitable, and most honorable. It 
is well known that he resigned the crown of 
Holland, without affectation and without 
regret, because he would not adopt the views 
of Napoleon, so ruinous to the country. He 
was exceedingly fat, and he resembled very 
much, particularly in profile, the likenesses we 
have of his brother when at St. Helena. He 
yom Italian and French with a slight Corsican 

mt, which he had never been able to correct. 
He wrote several works, which met with very 
indifferent success, and some poems which are 
below mediocrity. He made an unsuccessful 
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attempt to banish rhyme from French verse, 
which led people to say that his poetical 
pieces had neither rhyme nor reason. Each 
day was the counterpart of the other. He 
was fond of the society of a few persons, and 
frequently visited the theatre as an amuse- 
ment. Occasionally he had receptions, the 
most numerously attended of which was that 
at Christmas. On this occasion he gave a 
splendid repast, preceded by a midnight mass, 
which was celebrated in his chapel. 

His eldest son was a fine, amiable, upright, 
noble-hearted young man, but without much 
grasp of intellect. He cultivated the arts, as 
did also his wife, and I preserve in my album 
with much pleasure some lithographs made 
from their drawings, and which they present- 
ed to me. The Princess Charlotte was small, 
and slightly deformed, but her character was 
more firm and decided than that of her hus- 
band, who allowed himself to be governed by 
her. They were both easily caught by new 
ideas and projects ; their brother, the Prince 
Louis Napoleon, had inspired them with his 
own taste for aerostatics, and they occupied 
themselves with endeavoring to discover the 
means of guiding balloons. They persisted 
for a long time in their experiments, notwith- 
standing all my efforts to persuade them to 
desist. We have recently seen Louis Napo- 
leon give himself up again to this mania of 
his youth. 

The younger portion of the family generally 
passed these evenings with the Countess of 
Survilliers, at whose house several distinguished 
men were in the habit of assembling. Of 
these the most frequent visitors were M. Gior- 
dani, the most elegant of the modern writers 
of Italy ; the Count Mamiani, who has since 
been prime minister to Pope Pius IX., in cir- 
cumstances of much trouble and difficulty ; 
and the celebrated engraver, M. Jesi. The 
evenings passed without any display, and 
with a certain calm resignation. The ladies 
sometimes amused themselves with music, the 
gentlemen conversed about literature or poli- 
tics, and their opinions generally had a 
republican tendency. It was Bonapartism 
taken up at its source. But the subject 
which was never exhausted was the life of 
Napoleon. The private anecdotes about him 
were innumerable. Sometimes we were shown 
with a sigh curious objects which had be- 
longed to the Emperor, or documents con- 
nected with the history of his life. Amongst 
these papers was preserved, with great care, 
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a collection of love-letters written by Napoleon 
to the Queen of Sweden, before she married 
Bernadotte. When about to ascend the 
throne, she confided these passionate effusions 
to her sister, the Countess of Survilliers, by 
whom they were only shown to a few very in- 
timate friends, The soul and warmth which 
pervaded them often supplied the place of 
orthography. 

Amongst the oo who at this period 
were received with kindness by the Bonaparte 
family, I must not forget a young and amia- 
ble French artist, Mademoiselle A 
who afterwards married a banker, established 
at Rome. Her name recalls to my mind a 
very piquant anecdote, which displays in a 
striking manner the Corsican and primitive 
manners of the Bonaparte family. This 
young lady had painted an excellent portrait 
of the Count de St. Leu. When she quitted 
Florence for Rome, the count recommended 
her to his mother, Madame Letitia Bonaparte, 
who at that time resided in the latter city, at 
avery advanced age. Madame Letitia had 
amassed an immense fortune, for even during 
the most brilliant period of the career of the 
Emperor she appears to have looked forward 
to a less prosperous future, and to have taken 
her precautions accordingly. Mademoiselle 
A——— was commissioned to paint the por- 
trait of the mother of this family of kings. 
The work being finished and admired, Mad- 
ame Letitia demanded the price. The artist 
replied, at first, that she had been but too 
happy in painting the portrait of the mother 
of the Emperor ; that this honor was sufficient 
recompense. Being further pressed, she 
said that she had received 3000 francs (1200. 
sterling) for the portrait of the Count de St. 
Leu, and that she should be happy to accept 
thesame sum from Madame. Madame Letitia, 
considering this to be an exorbitant demand, 
fell into a truly Corsican passion, in spite of 
her eighty years, ordered the money to be 
told down in her presence to the young artist, 
who stood trembling and sobbing, and at the 
same time, her rage increasing more and more, 
kicked the unlucky portrait to tatters, in the 
true style of a poissarde. 

Jerome a yn was far from living at 
Florence with the same respectability as his 
brother, the Count de St. Leu. I did not 
know him personally, but it was notorious that 
his affairs were always wrong, that he was 
crippled by debts, and that he lived an unquiet 
and irregular life. The history of his mar- 
riage is no secret. At the time when he car- 
ried his cargo of sugar-plums to America, he 
married in the United States a young and 
handsome lady, who, at a subsequent period, 
figured to advantage in the saloons of Paris 
and of London under the name of Mrs. Pater- 
son. To ss the Emperor, he basely aban- 
doned wife and child, and married a princess 
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of Wurtemburg. At Florence he extricated 
himself from his pecuniary embarrassments 
by dazzling with his royal title the eyes of a 
young and rich widow, the Marquise B——, 
and uniting his daughter, the Princess Ma- 
thilde, to M. de Demidoff, son of a Russian 
merchant of great wealth, but of whom it was 
was predicted that he would not make a very 
good husband. These melancholy forebodings 
have been realized: the husband and wife are 
separated, and the Princess Mathilde is the 
subject of constant gossip at the present day 


,| at the new imperial court of Paris. 


Jerome had also two sons by his second 
marriage. One, if the journals are to be be- 
lieved, died mad, the other, after having 
made himself conspicuous at Puris during the 
last four years among the most violent repub- 
licans of the Mountain, is now an Imperial 
Prince, with a vast number of titles and dec- 
orations of a very unsocialist character. An 
absurd duel, constantly announced and never 
coming off, has made one of the sons of Jerome 
the laughing-stock of Italy. 

The monotony of the life of the Count de 
St. Leu was disturbed, at the commencement 
of the year 1831, by the sudden appearance 
of his second son, Louis Napoleon. ‘This 
unlooked-for arrival was quite an event in the 
society of Florence, and many stories got into 
circulation as explanatory of the circum- 
stances which led this young man to quit his 
mother at Rome, and seck an asylum with his 
father, who had always tnanifested so little 
affection for him. He had hardly arrived 
when he began to take part in the prepara- 
tions for insurrection which were going on - 
in Central Italy, and devoted himself en- 
tirely to them. His elder brother followed in 
the same course, but with somewhat less 
eagerness: he did follow, however, and the 
Princess Charlotte, his sister-in-law, was a 
powerful auxiliary to him. At the sgme 
time, and from this very epoch — he was then 
but twenty-two years of age —he meditated 
the attempt of a coup de main on France. I 
will here repeat what I know respecting this 
project of a coup de main, which preceded 
the expeditions of Strasbourg and Boulogne. 

I have just said that the young sons of the 
Count de St. Leu wished, unknown to their 
father, to connect themselves with the insur- 
rectionary movements which were then pre- 
paring in Italy. Always resting upon the 
principle of imperial legitimacy, they looked 
upon the Duke of Reichstadt, the son of the 
Emperor, as being still King of Rome and the 
true King of Italy. They maintained, there- 
fore, that the Italian revolution should be ef- 
fected in the name of the Duke of Reichstadt, 
and that the Italians should rise to — 
the rights of the son of the Emperor Napo- 
leon. They frequently talked to me about 
this project, which I endeavored to make them 
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give up by urging upon them the impossibility 
of exciting an insurrection in the name of the 
grandson of the Emperor of Austria, an insur- 
rection which, in fact, could only be directed 
against the Austrians themselves. It was all 
in vain. Each day there were fresh confer- 
ences, fresh discussions; the object of which 
was to persuade the Italian liberal party that 
it ought to fall in with their views and take 
an active part in their a. 

These plottings could not be kept entirely 
from the heontoden of the police, and the 
Bonaparte family was closely watched. One 
evening I was in a box at the theatre Della 
Pergola, and found myself almost opposite the 
box in which the Count de St. Leu was seated 
with the present Emperor of the French. As 
soon as the latter saw me, he endeavored to 
make me understand by signs that he wished 
to speak to me. This telegraphing in the 
midst of some hundred of spectators, who had 
seen the signs which the Prince Louis Napo- 
leon made to me, and who were watching us, 
appeared to me worse than imprudent, and I 
turned my back in order to make it appear 
that I had not noticed anything. Ina few 
minutes a sort of aide-de-camp of the prince 
knocked at the box in which I was seated, 
and announced to me that the prince desired 
to see me immediately. In vain I objected 
that we were observed and watched, and that 
our interview in the green-room, as he desired 
it to be, would be witnessed by at least half 
a dozen agents of police. The aide-de-camp 
urged me so strongly, that I was obliged to 
comply, being quite unable to guess the cause 
of such extraordinary haste. The prince had 
hardly accosted me, when he placed a letter 
in my hands, which he had just received, and 
upon which he desired to have my opinion. 
This letter — it was very long — was addressed 
to him by an old colonel of the army of Napo- 
leon, who seriously proposed to him to make 
a Gescent in Provence at the head of 1500 Cor- 
sican mountaineers, covered with goat-skins, 
and armed with guns, who should proclaim the 
Empire and name him regent until the Duke 
of Reichstadt could escape from Vienna. Al- 
though accustomed to the most extraordinar 
projects on the part of young Bonaparte, this 
appeared to me so utterly senseless, that I 
could not help saying that I saw only two 
hypotheses by which the letter he had just 
p+ acre to me could be explained, and 
that, in my opinion, either the Corsican Colo- 
nel was stark mad, or that he had been 
bribed to ruin the prince by drawing him into 
an enterprise which would only end in his 
being shot. I added, that he had but to re- 
call to his mind the expedition of Murat, who 
also set out from Corsica to reconquer a throne, 
and who was shot almost as soon as he had 
disembarked on the coasts of Naples. To this 
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Louis Napoleon, without being at all discon- 
certed at the astonishment this project of a 
descent in France with 1500 Corsican ts 
caused me, answered coolly, “* My uncle did 
it with 600!” I retired, utterly confounded 
by the boldness of this young man, who from 
this time believed that he was destined to 
renew the miracles of the return from the 
Island of Elba, ang who, after two fruitless 
attempts, has succeeded, though in a manner 
which perhaps did not enter into his calcula- 
tions. 

A few days after this event, Bologna and 
the Legations were in full insurrection, and 
the excitement which spread even into Tus- 
cany, was felt in no slight degree in the Bo- 
naparte family. One morning, as I left my 
house, my head full of the reports of what 
was taking place at our very gates, I saw the 
two sons of the Count de St. Leu in a travelling 
carriage. The eldest, who was seated at the 
side next to me, smiled, and gave me a most 
friendly salute. I guessed by the direction 
the carriage took that the two young gentle- 
men were about to transport themselves into 
the insurgent districts. My conjecture was 
well-founded. Uniting, from that time, this 
spirit of adventure with the taste for uniforms 
and travesties, to which he has subsequently 
addicted himself with so much success, Louis 
Napoleon, who had drawn his brother into the 
enterprise, and, in fact, directed everything, 
dressed up twenty peasants like Polish lanc- 
ers, and went, with his brother, to offer his 
valiant maskers to the insurrectionary govern- 
ment of Bologna. But the unlucky efforts 
which they had made in favor of the Duke of 
Reichstadt had, as I foresaw, rendered the 
two brothers so extremely ~ oy that the 
government of Bologna was obliged to sepa- 
rate themselves publicly from these two aux- 
iliaries, who, moreover, labored under the 
disadvantage of compromising, by their ve 
name, the Italian cause in the eyes of the Frenc 
government. ‘The two young Bonapartes 
were, consequently, ordered to quit the insur- 
gent country without “_- Their position 
was now very awkward, for they could not 

uit the insurgent districts without entering 
those of the Pope or of Tuscany, which were 
devoted to Austria, and where this escapade 
would in all probability be severely punished. 
They were endeavoring, therefore, to gain the 
mountains, when the elder brother died sud- 
denly, some say from the measles ; according 
to others — but, I believe, it is a calumnious 
report —in a more terrible and mysterious 
manner. Louis Napoleon, now left alone, 
entered France with his mother. Notwith- 
standing the law by which every member of 
the Bonaparte family was proscribed, he was 
received with kindness by Louis Philippe, 
who allowed him to go to Switzerland. 
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From Chambers’ Repository. 
A STORY OF TWO LIVES. 


I think we are not wholly brain, 
Magnetic mockeries. —1n Memoriam. 


I. 


Tue scene was a London fireside about the 
middle of December. A family group were 
assembled round the tea-table, in the dining- 
room of a convenient substantial house, in a 
pleasant and well-esteemed quarter ; evidences 
of comfort and wealth were abundant, and 
perhaps a stranger would have observed that 
the apartment bore more the appearance of a 
commodious general sitting-room than of a 
mere salle @ manger. Had he known also 
that there was a very elegant suite of drawing- 
rooms above, and a numerous and efficient 
corps of servants below stairs, he must have 
conjectured that there was some especial rea- 
son for the family spending the evening in the 
room where they had dined. 

A girl of sixteen, just bursting out of child- 
hood —with the bloom of her early woman- 
hood rather to be guessed at than acknowl- 
edged — was presiding at the tea-table; her 
next sister, the junior by a year or two, was 
busily engaged on some wool-work, perhaps 
manufacturing slippers for papa ; little Willy 
was cutting the leaves of his prize-book ; and 
Mrs. Ireton was leaning back in her arm- 
chair, eying the party with quiet, maternal 
satisfaction, and every now and then dropping 
some pleasant words—like flowers thrown 
upon a stream —into the murmuring babble 
of their family talk. Oyposite to her, in the 
fellow arm-chair, sat her beloved husband, 
with their youngest treasure—a golden- 
haired, blue-eyed darling of four years old—~ 
on his knee ; but for the father was no longer 
the blessing of beholding the dear faces around 
him. Mr. Ireton was blind, and it was on 
account of his bereavement that the family 
so often occupied the room with which he 
thought himself the most familiar. As the 
child on his knee clasped its arms round his 
neck, played tricks with his cravat, and show- 
ered kisses on his cheeks with baby prattle, 
and restless, infantile glee, there was some- 
thing pathetic in the manner in which the 
father passed his hands across the face of the 
child he had never seen! ‘The gesture was 
all the more touching, because it was only 
loving, not sad. 

Willy put down his new book, and handed 
Mr. Ireton his tea, with a gentle care not to 
have been looked for in a school-boy ; while 
she of the embroidery-needle hastened to lift 
down baby, as the youngest was still called, 
from her father’s knee. te was the delight of 
Mr. Ircton’s children to watch and wait upon 
him ; and they felt jealous every time a ser- 
vant approached him. At this moment there 
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we a loud knock and a ring at the street- 
oor. 

“‘T wonder who it can be?” said Mrs. Ire- 
ton, after a moment’s pause; ‘‘ we are not 
expecting any one this evening, and it is a 
most unusual time for visitors.” 

Meanwhile the door was opened, and the 
quick hearing of the blind man instantly rec- 
ognized well-known voices. He exclaimed: 
“Only Frances and Edward. I think they 
are inquiring if we are alone. How good of 
them to come round!” 

The next moment, Mr. Ireton’s married 
daughter, Mrs. Crawford, and her husband, 
entered theroom. They were a noble-looking 
pair; he a handsome man of about thirty, 
with that best air of high-breeding which is 
alike removed from petty affectations or cold 
indifference of manner, and the principal 
charm of which will be found to consist in 
its perfect ease and naturalness: this man- 
ner, be it observed, rising readily enough 
whenever occasion requires, to generous en- 
thusiasm, but never betraying self-conscious- 
ness about trifles—a manner almost always 
demanding the rare combination of circum- 
stances which includes nobility of character, 
large and clear intellect, and a worldly posi- 
tion that keeps far away depressing cares and 
anxieties. 

Mrs. Crawford, the wife of three months, 
and barely yet one-and-twenty, must be rather 
more elaborately described. Considerably 
taller than the medium height, her finely- 
moulded figure was erect and yet pliant; and 
some inner spring of thought or feeling gave 
such grace to her movements, that her slight- 
est and most careless gestures impressed the 
beholder with an idea of beauty. Features 
far more lovely than those of the passionless 
Greek ideal, were Francis Crawford’s, though 
of the character to invite compaxison with it ; 
and eyes of Oriental lustre, a pure yet warmly- 
tinted complexion, and abundant dark tresses 
of silky texture, completed the picture. But 
that her smile was marvellously sweet and 
tolerably frequent, one must have declared 
that haughtiness was the predominant ex- 

ression of her beautiful countenance. And 

aughty, too, at times she was ; intolerant of 
meanness or falsehood ; impatient of control, 
save, when yielding and obeying, she was 
likewise able to respect and venerate. It was 
curious, that while her sisters were commonly 
called Bessy and Lotty, and the family in gen- 
eral were rich in nicknames, no one ever had 
thought of appropriating one to her, or even 
of degrading the majestic Frances to simple 
Fanny. 

Its @ pleasant oy to witness cordial 
famil tings; and though the married 
daughter resided in the next street, and meet- 
ings were almost daily, she stooped over the 
blind man’s chair, kissed him fondly, saluted 
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her mother almost as warmly, and bent her 
cheek down to meet the pleased faces of her 
young brothers and sisters. Then she re- 
turned to her father’s side, threw back her 
large shawl, which, as her shawls always did, 
fell in an artistic drape across her chair; and 
now she removed her bonnet, and lifting both 
hands for a moment to her hair, seemed with 
one touch to have shaped its plaits and braids 
to order. She formed at that instant a charm- 
ing tableau vivant, but loving eyes were the 
only mirrors in which it was reflected. 

‘““Tt is very kind of you, my dear, to come 
in to-night,’ said Mr. Ireton, pressing the 
hand which had laid itself in his. 

‘‘Dear papa,’’ replied Frances in a low 
tone, ‘“‘I have had quite an adventure, and 
we could not rest without telling you about it. 
But — it concerns,’’ and here she hesitated a 
moment, ‘* it concerns Uncle Pembroke. Per- 
haps I had better wait till Willy and baby 
are gone to bed ?”’ 

‘* As you like, my love,’’ returned Mr. Ire- 
ton: ‘it struck eight some time ago. Ah! 
here comes nurse for the little one, and Willy 
will soon follow.’’ 

And while Willy is loitering out his last 
ten minutes, showing his Latin prize to his 
brother-in-law, and wishing many ‘“ - 
nights,”’ the reader shall be made acquainted 
with the broad outlines of family history 
which concerned Mr. Ireton and his brother 
Pembroke. They were the twin and youngest 
sons of a wealthy banker, who had maintained 
the highest repute during the first quarter of 
the present century. An elder brother had 
always been intended for the man of business 
to succeed in the ve gg ; and the 
twins being amply provided for by the will 
of a maternal relative, had for some joyous 
years followed pretty nearly the bent of their 
inclinations, Their according tastes had led 
them to travel, and chiefly in the south of Eu- 
rope ; and there had been fostered and culti- 
vated the intense love and appreciation of art 
which seemed with both of them to be a 
master-passion. For a little while bright in- 
deed appeared their human destiny. Blessed 
with health, youth, and fortune, they seemed 
free to follow art for its own pure sake, to 
woo it in its loftiest and noblest moods, with- 
out regard to the ‘‘ jingling of the guineas” 
or instant present fame, Asif to crown 
their felicity, these almost inseparable brothers 
had attached themselves to two sisters, to 
whom they were on the eve of being united, 
when the fearful money-panic of 1825 shook 
the mercantile classes to their centre. 

The banking-house of which old Mr, Ireton 
was the head, and which was like a prop to a 
score of others, fell, involving countless fam- 
ilies in its ruin ; and even the private fortunes 
of the twin-brothers,which had been invested 
in the bank, shared the general fate, The 
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elder brother, the man of business whose 
stern integrity had all gathered round one point 
of honor, bowed beneath the shock ; his rea- 
son gave way, and in an hour of horror and 
madness, he destroyed himself. And when 
the absent pair, who had been recalled from 
Italy at the crisis of pecunary ruin, arrived 
in London, they found their poor bereaved 
father in a yet deeper and darker agony than 
that for which they were prepared. 

Now was applied the test to two characters 
which had hitherto seemed to obey the same 
laws and follow the same impulses. But a 
river that glides and sparkles in the sunshine, 
has often its two currents ; and though it 
seems to flow so evenly among flowers and 
meadows, parts its waters when shoals and 
rocks are near. So alike in person were Wil- 
liam and Pembroke Ireton, that dear friends 
mistook them for each other; so alike in 
tastes had ~~ been, that books were com- 
mon property between them ; pictures, it is 
true, were sometimes called ‘* mine’’ and 
‘*thine,’’ but as the brothers never dwelt 
apart, this had little signified. Ordinary 
friends of the amateur artists knew not their 
respective eo though, to be sure, cer- 
tain connoisseurs had lately announced that 
William had the truer and higher genius ; 
and yet it was William who, after a few days 
of wrestling thought, abandoned the pursuit 
of art forever. 

Not so Pembroke ; he had borne the loss 
of fortune less nobly than his brother, for he 
had fretted, and fumed, and reproached over 
it. William had buried his regrets as in a 
grave, and only relaxed the iron firmness of 
his lip when comforting and counselling his 
venerable and heart-broken father. Quickly, 
too, he had addressed his betrothed, releasing 
her from her vow, if so it pleased her, and 
yet beseeching her still to love and trust him, 
and wait but a little space till he could 
decide how independence was to be won, that 
he might claim her. And when, “ upon this 
hint,” her true heart replied, loosening as it 
did so some folds of prudery, and she crept 
one day uninvited to his side, and there, with 
smiles and tears, re-registered her vows, he 
felt and knew that he had chosen well, and 
that the fulfilment of near duties commonly 
~~ about our choicest blessings. 

illiam Ireton abandoned once and forever 
all dreams of fame, and devoted himself to 
lead the Human Life — to toil diligently and 
cheerfully for those who depended upon him. 
He cheered the last days of his pts father ; 
he married the woman he loved; he threw 
his talents, his energies, into business ; reared 
the fallen fabric of mercantile honor, paid off 
old debts, and established a new firm of such 
noble repute, that its name is a synonym for 
upright dealing. 

Pembroke, on the contrary, devoted himself 
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to Art— that jealous mistress who, now that 
he had determined to live by his pencil, he 
discovered could bear no rival near her throne ; 
and so he broke off his ek with the 
gil whose heart was wholly his; and when 

yilliam remonstrated with him on the man- 
ner in which this was done, he quarrelled 
with his brother, as he who is in the wrong 
commonly does with his reprover. The breach 
widened. Pembroke once more went abroad, 
but failed to correspond with William, because 
it was said there was an inmate of his family 
before whom his name had better not be men- 
tioned. But that inmate died — the broken- 
hearted girl, the wife’s sister: her death was 
a lesson of faith, and full of beauty and pa- 
thos; and there was a sweet message of love 
and forgiveness to be written to the absent 
one, which was done very gently; and yet 
Pembroke Ireton took no heed. Years had 
rolled on. William was the affluent banker- 
merchant, secure, humanly speaking, from 
the ills of fortune, when his sight — which, 
from an attack of inflammation experienced 
under peculiar circumstances in early life, 
had long been failing —showed the most 
alarming symptoms. The terrible affliction 
of blindness fell on him ; but he bowed to it, 
meekly calling it the only hard trial of his 
happy life ; and now, indeed, he blessed the 
loving kindness which had given him so many 
dear ones to be eyes and hands for him. 

Meanwhile, Pembroke Ireton, still estranged 
from his brother’s family, had returned to 
England, and was established as a painter 
of singular, but very high repute. His pic- 
tures brought him large sums of money, but 
little was really known of the artist as a man, 
though many and curious were the stories of 
his eccentricity which circulated among the 
lovers of anecdote and gossip. 


‘« Bessy and Lotty can keep a secret, I sup- 
ose?’? Exclaimed Mrs. Crawford, as soon as 
Villy’s last good-night was said, smiling and 

looking as she spoke interrogatively at the 
two girls. 

‘Sister, of course we can,’’ replied the 
ounger, answering for both, and seeming by 
er tone as if the dignity lately acquired by 

having officiated as bridemaid was tarnished 
by a doubt being entertained of her discre- 
tion. 

The frequent beautiful smile parted Mrs. 
Crawford's lips as she observed the manner ; 
but addressing herself more particularly to 
her parents, she proceeded: ‘* Uncle Pem- 
broke has made our acquaintance without in 
the least suspecting the relationship. He 
wants my face for his model ina grand pic- 
ture he is painting ;”’ and then, as if asudden 
consciousness came upon her, that she could 
not describe the circumstances she had to re- 
late without some laudation of her own 
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person, a flush rose to her cheek, and turnin 
to her husband, she added: ‘* Edward, wil 
you tell the story as briefly as you can?”’ 

“It is a very simple affair,” said Mr. 
Crawford. ‘Yesterday we were riding on 
horseback in the Park, when, happening to 
turn my head, I saw that my groom had 
stopped fora moment, and was in conversation 
with a gentleman, I fancied that something 
was wrong with the horse, and that the 
stranger had called his attention to it; and 
as the man galloped on after us the next 
instant, and, moreover, we met a couple of 
friends who joined us, the whole thing slipped 
my memory till this morning, when I received 
a letter from Mr. Pembroke Ireton. Shall I 
read it aloud?” 

As “ Pray do’’ was repeated on every side, 
he read as fullows — 


‘‘Sirm—Two years ago, I composed a 
sketch of a picture illustrative of Tennyson's 
poem, The Princess, but I have delayed the 
completion of my design from my inability 
to find a living realization of the poet's ideal. 
Feeling convinced that my true model, if dis- 
covered at all, would be found among my 
countrywomen, I last spring visited those 

laces of public resort where beauty and 
intellect would be likely to congregate, with 
my search solely in view. One night, at the 
Opera, I beheld Mrs. Crawford, and from that 
hour she has been the only Ida in the world 
forme. She must have sat back in the box 
during the early part of the evening, for it 
was only towards the close that I beheld her ; 
and though 1 made my way to the door as 
quickly as possible, intending to follow the 
carriage home, in the crowd and confusion of 
the occasion she was lost to me. Since then, 
Ihave made many inquiries ; but, without a 


clue to her name or abode, how could they be 


other than fruitless? Latterly, I have stolen 
an hour from every day’s short daylight, 
with the hope of finding her among the 
equestrians in our Pe: and that I suc- 
ceeded yesterday, and learned from your ser- 
vant your name, proves how true was my 
instinct. Sir, I beseech you, condescend to 
permit and persuade Mrs. Crawford to sit for 
my picture. She is the realization of the 
Princess Ida; I cannot accept any other 
countenance for her ; and if you deny me; I 
must work from that shifting, imperfect 
memory ———- to me by two transient 
glances. For the love of art, do not refuse 
me; and if to this entreaty I may add another, 
it is that you will accept from me the finest 
— of Mrs. Crawford that can be painted 
y 


PewproceE IREtoN.”’ 


‘* Edward, you will not refuse ?’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Ireton with visible emotion. ‘‘ Dear 
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Frances, of course you will sit for this picture? 
and [I foretell that my lonely brother will 
at last be restored to our Bee cd and 
affection. 

“We have forestalled your wishes,’’ said 
Mr. Crawford, ‘‘ by appointing to-morrow to 
callon him. How well”? he continued, ‘I 
remember that night at the Opera! Frances 
did sit behind my mother, who rebuked us 
more than once for chattering.’ 

‘* Frances is a little like her namesake, my 
lost sister,’’ said Mrs, Ireton, after a musing 
pause; ‘‘though the likeness is chiefly 
apparent when she speaks and smiles —.the 
tones of her voice are like too. I wonder if 
Pembroke will trace these resemblances, and 
waken to the memories of his youth ?”’ 


A STORY OF 


Il. 


Pembroke Ireton was accustomed to receive 
certain connoisseurs of art, and wealthy 
patrons, which, by the way, he usually did 
with an air of indifference, that amounted to 
churlishness ; but the visitors whom he was 
now momentaril —. aroused in his 
mind feelings of delight that were quite new to 
him. ‘To have a true, perfect, living model 
for his grand picture, was the realization of one 
of his ma hopes; for the man was to all 
appearance so merged in the Painter, that it 
seemed as if nothing connected with his 
merely human life could arouse his sensibili- 
ties in a degree to be compared with the in- 
fluence of circumstances concerning his art. 

It was a large, roomy house which Pem- 
broke Ireton inhabited, just on the outskirts 
of the now fashionable part of London. Long 
ago, in the days of the two first Georges, it 
had been the scene of many a stately fes- 
tivity ; its wide hall had accommodated the 
sedan-chair, and its staircases been acquainted 
with hoops and trains ; the spinet and harpsi- 
chord had resounded in its chambers, where 
courtly-powdered beaux, sword-girded and 
star-blazoned, had moved in solemn minuets, 
with patched and painted ladies. But all 
these things belonged to the ‘‘ long ago”’ of a 
past century; the old house had survived 
many vicissitudes, and, now, for nearly 
twenty years, had been the abode of a bache- 
lor artist. Not one really comfortable hab- 
itable apartment did it contain— for Pem- 
broke Ireton, keeping himself apart from all 
social ties, scarcely knew or remembered the 
ways of the world; and his two servants, 
from their forced seclusion and simple routine 
of duties, had fallen into a sort of lethargic, 
indolent mode of life, that rendered them, in 
this busy age, hardly less eccentric than their 
master. 

Every room was more or less crowded with 
pictures, casts, antiquities, draperies, or other 
adjuncts of the atelier, and into these sanctu- 
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aries brooms and brushes were ve in 
admitted. The light was nantly hes 
by the dirtiness of the windows ; and I will 
not hazard a conjecture as to the number— 
had their census been taken — of the colony 
of spiders which brought up their families in 
peace and security in shady corners and un- 
molested nooks. 

It was about noon — the high tide, indeed, 
of December daylight — and Pembroke Ireton 
was growing impatient, for he had arranged 
the windows, the chair of state, the easel, and 
made every preparation for his model, when 
suddenly a new thought possessed him, and 
he rang his bell sharply. His one woman- 
servant answered the summons. Hannah 
was a comely, portly, middle-aged dame when 
she first entered the artist’s service, but time, 
and thestrange life she hadled, had changed her 
to the stooping, crone-like old woman. Hannah 
had never, in her brightest days, been over- 
burdened with ideas, but she had two strong 
affections in her heart—one towards her 
eccentric master, and the other for her brother 
Timothy, whom, on the strength of his bein 
ten years her junior, she still called a lad, an 
whom, soon after her own engagement, she 
recommended for her fellow-servant. 

‘* Hannah, what am I to have for dinner 
to-day ?”’ was the prosaic question the artist 
asked of his cook and housekeeper. 

‘* A steak to-day, sir,’’ she replied ; ‘* you 
had some chops yesterday ; and to-morrow is 
the day for a roast-fowl.”’ 

‘* Ah, true, true; but I expect visitors — 
a sitter, to whom I should like to offer some 
refreshment.” 

** Cake and wine, sir —I can buy a beauti- 
aes at the pastry-cook ?” suggested Han- 
nah, 

‘* Hang cake and wine! No, I mean some- 
thing dainty, and yet substantial — fit to offer 
to the queen herself.”’ 

‘Lor’, sir, you quite frighten me! I 
have n’t cooked a great dinner these twenty 
years.”’ 

‘** And I don’t mean, I don’t want a great 
dinner; only something very elegant, and very 
choice, to be ready about dusk—say, four 
o’clock. I will give you some money, and 
you must go the people who supply colla- 
tions. I don’t care what it costs. I cannot 
stay to talk to you. Didn’t you hear a car- 
riage! and there’s a knock. ‘Timothy is 
deaf, I think, not to open the door. And tell 
him to get the wine from the inner cellar — 
that tokay that Lord L—— sent me — and 
hock and champagne, and the port that was 
laid down in ’38. Mind, four o’clock; and 
sweep out the parlor a little if youcan. Here, 
take the money ;”’ and hurrying her out of 
the room as he put a bank-note into her hand, 
he added once more: ‘‘ Never mind what it 
costs.” 
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Possibly the last words were heard by the 
Crawfords as they ascended the stairs. 

Surely there is no costume in the world 
more becoming to a woman of radiant, queen- 
like beauty, than a rich winter out-of-door 
attire. And as Frances Crawford appeared 
now in a robe of dark velvet, with an Indian 
Cashmere —whose size, though twice folded, 
was more than commonly ample — drawn 
gracefully round her; and furs of the rare, 
costly, peerless Russian sable, she looked, if 
far too lovely to have stepped —as the phrase 
is—out of a picture, yet notably worthy a 
painter’s half-adoring study. 

Pembroke Ireton’s admiration and delight 
showed themselves in the flush of his sallow 
cheek, and in the cordial, grateful greeting 
he awarded to his guests. The occasion 
seemed so much less connected with the re- 
lations of social life than with the circum- 
stances of his art, that he lost, in a great 
measure, the shyness which had for years 
been gradually incrusting itself round his 
manners; while his early good-breeding of 
course prevented the iteration of personal com- 
stem to Frances, which, after all, would 

ave appeared as inadequate as offensive, 
coming in the wake of the one great compli- 
ment he had paid her. 

The great picture was to represent that 
scene where the Princess Ida rebukes the 
seeming ‘‘ northern ladies,”’ saying : 

We did not think in our own hall to hear 
This barren verbiage current among men, 


and where the disguised prince and his con- 
federates, ‘‘ conscious” of themselves, ‘* pe- 
rused the matting.’’ At this first sitting, it 
was only a study of the face and figure the 
painter purposed ; yet, long before they parted, 
the artist hoped in his own mind to paint 
many pictures of Ida, illustrating the great, 
wise poem of which she is the heroine, even 
to the point where 


Her falser self slipt from her like a robe. 


But while the painter seemed lost in the 
delight of his self-appointed task, his visitors 
were contemplating him with an interest he 
little suspected. Beneath the calm flow of 
an easy, chatty discourse, his unknown niece 
and her husband saw more than once into 
the depths of his nature. When Mrs, Craw- 
ford first spoke, there was a startled glance 
from Pembroke Ireton’s eye; and after he 
had grown familiar with her voice, he more 
than once heaved a quiet sigh after she had 
been speaking. Again, when Mr. Crawford 
addressed his wife by her Christian name, 
there was an evidence— they having, as it 
were, the key to the cipher by which it was 
betrayed — that told of a memory not dead, 
but sleeping. 

Very sociable grew the painter and his 
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guests, even at their first visit; and when 
the deepening winter twilight caused him to’ 
rest from his labors, and they all descended 
into the parlor, where, under Hannah’s su- 
perintendence, the ‘collation’? had been 
spread, a stranger looking on, would have 
considered the trio rather a party of old friends 
than mere acquaintances ofa day. Even cer- 
tain incongruities of the repast made mirth, 
and wore off formality ; for Hannah, however 
much * on hospitable thoughts intent,’’ had 
no knowledge of rule and custom to guide 
her ; and though the viands were sufficiently 
good and abundant to afford an excellent 
meal, they were so strangely chosen, that it 
was easier fur the host to make a laughing 
apology for his servant’s selection, than pass 
it by unobserved. But the new friends did 
not part without the day for another sittin 
being appointed; and Mr. Ireton entreate 
that they would arrange to spend the even- 
ing with him afterwards, as he had cer- 
tain curiosities of art he desired much to 
show them. As the Crawfords finally con- 
sented to this proposed plan, after only a 
faint, formal demurring at ‘‘ such intrusion,” 
they exchanged a glance which showed how 
mutually they rejoiced at the turn affairs had 
taken. 

But the second sitting was more eventful 
than the first had been. Now, Frances was 
placed in the exact pose required for the great 
picture ; and to complete the effect, a light 
drapery was thrown over her velvet robe, and 
fastened after the antique style on the shoulder. 
For this purpose, Pembroke Ireton selected 
from his stores a rare cameo, to which belonged 
a history. It was one of the undoubted works 
of Benvenuto Cellini, and had been nearly 
from his day in the possession of a noble 
French family, whose last descendant, fleeing 
from the guillotine in the Reign of Terror, 
had rescued it, with.some other valuables, to 

rove his means of existence in exile. Pem- 
roke Ireton purchased the brooch at great 
cost from the collector, who had received it 
from the noble exile’s own hand; and this 
matchless head of Minerva —for such it rep- 
resented —had, independently of the stamp 
of its own beauty, an authentic pedigree of its 
possessors. Perhaps to gratify the taste of 
some belle of the eighteenth century, it had 
been gorgeously set round with brilliants ; 
but though these were included in the price 
which Pembroke Ireton cheerfully paid for 
the brooch, he had ruthlessly broken them 
away, leaving his treasure in its original 
chaste simplicity. 

Very earnest and very honest were Mr. and 
Mrs. Crawford’s expressions of admiration of 
this exquisite work, and they were discrim- 
inating expressions too, so that the painter 
felt that his guests: understood what they 
praised; and his pale cheek flushed and his 
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eye sparkled with pleasure as this sympathy 
declared itself. 

By - this time the dusty cobweb-festooned 
parlor had been something more than “‘ swept 
out.” Pembroke Ireton had felt the incon- 

uity of entertaining his beautiful guest in a 

umber-room, and had taken care that needful 
renovations and preparations should be made ; 
and, on this second occasion, it was with 
every appointment of elegance and comfort 
that the trio sat down to their repast. Now, 
a party of three, where two of the number 
are a really united married pair, while enjoy- 
ing the ease and confidence of close compan- 
ionship, are usually more animated and con- 
versational even than a défe a téte pair. Thus, 
merely as a pleasant, social meeting, this sec- 
ond sitting was to be marked with white in the 
calendar ; but after dinner, when the bright 
fire, and the soft lamplight, and the presence 
of his guests, threw a home-charm around 
Pembroke Ireton, to which he was little accus- 
tomed, his nature seemed to melt, and his voice 
modulated to a tone, as if to speak his long 

ent-up emotions were become a necessity to 

im, 

‘* Not unless I tell you a heavy secret,’’ he 
exclaimed, addressing Frances, ‘* can you esti- 
mate my gladness at discovering you, or my 
gratitude for your compliance with my wishes.”’ 

“I feel it an honor,” replied Mr. Crawford, 
‘that Frances should be immortalized by so 
greata painter. Dear sir, never mention 
gratitude again !” 

*¢ But I must,’’ continued Pembroke Ireton 
with visible emotion —‘‘ I must: even one 
year hence might have been too late. The 
great painter — what a mockery! in a little 
while to be the desolate, afflicted old man! 
rm friends,’’ he added with forced composure, 
“Tam losing my sight — physicians own it 
to me: unless I give up painting, I shall be 
blind in two or three years.”’ 

‘** Then,” exclaimed Frances in a thrilling 
tone of entreaty —‘‘ then, in pity to yourself, 

aint no more: cease from this hour, What 
is Art to sight ?”” 

** Never !”’ replied the painter vehemently. 
“For Art, long years ago, I gave up more 
than life and sight, though in my young, hot 
enthusiasm, I knew not what I relinquished ; 
and to the last, Art shall have me —it claims 
even the dregs of my being.” 

‘Pembroke Ireton has done enough for 
fame,’’ said Mr, Crawford. 

‘Fame! Art has been my mistress; if 
she brought her handmaiden, Fame, I could 
not help it. It is a noisy busybody, hinder- 
ing us often as helping. But life is not lon 
enough to do true service to Art. Surely 
do not grudge a pair of eyes, that have been 
but treacherous servants since, five-and-twenty 
years ago, they were exposed for two nights 
and days to the glare of Alpine snows. You 
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wonder at this, my sweet young friend : it is 
the brain that paints, not the eye and the 
hand,”’ 

But Frances was overcome by a deeper emo- 
tion than wonder. That same perilous jour- 
ney of early life which had laid the foundation 
of her father’s affliction, had similarly affected 
the twin brother; and thus that apparently 
inseparable pair, whom yet strange circum- 
stances had divided, seemed still to be myste- 
riously united by a common misfortune. “I 
am not wondering,’’ she replied, trying to 
speak calmly ; re am only sorrowing, and 
thinking of a strange coincidence. My own 
dear father is blind — thus afflicted in conse- 
quence of a similar accident to yours — being 
lost in the snows of Switzerland when travel- 
ling in his youth in search of grand scenery.” 

‘* How strange !’’ mused the painter. 

‘¢ You must know him,”’ continued Frances 
in trembling tones : ‘‘ you are formed to be — 
friends, companions to each other. Ah, you 
must know my father; he, too, loved Art 
most dearly.”’ 

** And now?” asked Pembroke Ireton. 

‘‘ He is happy, though blind,” returned the 
daughter, with a sort of cruel kindness to- 
well her hearer—‘‘ happy, beaause our 
love, that seemed before too vast for increase, 
still grew as his sight waned ; and the wealth 
of the heart outweighs the wealth of the 
senses, It seems to me a beautiful dispensa- 
tion of Providence, that this heavy affliction 
has fallen where every surrounding circum- 
stance lightens and alleviates it. Had my 
father been lonely and childless, how much 
more terrible would have been his lot !”” 

There was a minute’s silence. With the 
morbid sensitiveness of a recluse, and the keen 
perception of one who, if only for the purposes 
of his art, had been accustomed to anatomize 
the passions, Pembroke Ireton shrank from a 
display that might have brought about ‘a 
scene.’’ Stifled sobs made thick his breathing, 
and assuaging tears were rising to his eyes, 
but he controlled these evidences of emotion, 
and suddenly, and with a sort of set phrases, 
changed the discourse. ‘‘ Your father must 
indeed be a happy man,” he exclaimed with 
forced calmness, ‘‘ despite his bereavement ; 
yet had I known, dear madam, that my selfish 
outpourings would have led to this sorrowful 
subject, indeed I would have refrained.” 

‘* Nay,”’ replied Frances, ‘‘ not wholly sor- 
rowful to me; and is not sympathy, warm 
a a4 a consolation to you?” 

am not sure—perhaps not. Do not 
think me ungrateful ; but I will not speak of 
my own trouble again. A little more wine, 
Mrs. Crawford; pray, half a glass, and let 
me prepare an orange for you.” 

A resolute host can always give the tone to 
conversation, and whatever were Pembroke 





Ireton’s faults, want of resolution was not one 
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of them. Thus he once more drew round the 
discourse to anecdotes of travel and art; a 

rtfolio of curious engravings was brought 
acer and shown to his appreciating guests ; 
and the marvellous Cellini cameo was once 
more admired, and the effect of the relievo ex- 
amined by lamplight. Frances was holding 
it; but after one or two attempts to return it 
into the artist’s own hand, she laid it on the 
table. After a little while, the owner took it 
up ; but he seemed awkward and confused, as 
if he knew not what to do with it. Presently 
he stammered out: ‘ If Mrs. Crawford would 
do me the favor to accept this Minerva’s head, 
as a slight memorial of these sittings, I should 
be more gratified than I can express.” 

** So valuable a gift !”’ exclaimed Frances. 
‘* Indeed, you do me too much honor, are tvo 
generous ; how can I accept it?” 

**T must appeal to you, Mr. Crawford,”’ re- 
turned the painter, ‘* to use your influence, 
and not to disappoint me. I know no one else 
worthy to wear such a gem.”’ 

‘‘ It isa magnificent gift,”’ replied Mr. Craw- 
ford, ‘* and it would be churlish indeed to re- 
fuse the acceptance of it. Yet you lay us 
under deep obligation.” 

‘*I am obliged,” said Ireton, passing the 
cameo to Frances. ‘‘ I can fancy it is sentient 
enough to know that it has only now found its 
true mistress,”” 

* If wear it though,”’ said Frances, hold- 
ing forth her hand, and grasping that of the 
artist very warmly, ‘‘it must be on a condi- 
tion.” 

‘* Any that you please.”’ 

** Only, that you dine with us on Christmas- 
day, to meet dear papa ;"’ and Frances smiled 
as only the Ida could. 

‘* You are most kind ; I shall be proud and 
happy. But, ah me!’ continued the artist, 
‘* T had nearly forgotten: you must have the 
stones that belong to the brooch, in case you 
prefer the settings; Ido not: perhaps you 
will like them, though, fora ring or a clasp, 
and they are utterly useless to me ;’’ and 
while he was speaking, the artist pulled out 
the drawer of a cabinet, in which, among ends 
of string und sealing-wax, old coins, steel-pens, 
worn pencils, bits of India-rubber, and heaps 
of other heterogeneous refuse, there rolled 
about some twenty or thirty large diamonds 
of the finest water. 

Frances Crawford was used to costly orna- 
ments and elegant attire, and had diamonds 
of great price in her jewel-box at home; 
therefore, it was not acquisition of the gems 
now offered to her that touched her heart or 
affected her to tears. But she instinctively 
felt that, despite his early errors, this 
estranged uncle had a fine nature, for no nook 
or cranny of it enshrined a meanness. And 
it is surely one test of nobility, when a man 
approaches fifty, and having had the discretion 
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to win for himself independence, has yet never 
sacrificed his soul to the vice of the old and 
the successful —avarice! Such thoughts as 
these rushed through Frances Crawford’s 
heart, and seemed well-nigh to deprive her 
of speech ; all she could utter was, in a trem- 
bling voice, this strange rejoinder: ‘* You will 
dine with us on Christmas-day, to meet 
papa ?”” 

**O yes, of course, with pleasure,” replied 
the artist; but the changes which passed 
across the beautiful face he had studied that 
day for hours could not be unobserved by him, 
and though without a suspicion of the truth, 
his curiosity was aroused, and he said smiling : 
**May I ask who your father is? Perhaps 
an old acquaintance, or some patron of art, 
whom I ought to know? I need hardly say, 
I asked no question of your groom save your 
name and address,” 

There was again a pause, the painter won- 
dering what could have occurred to cause the 
agitation he perceived ; yet, amid all, congrat- 
ulating himself at having caught a new ex: 
pression for his Ida, ‘Pardon me,” he 
continued, ‘if I have given pain: if this is to 
be an acted charade, I can await the solution.”’ 

‘¢ We meant it so,” said Frances; * but I 
find I cannot act out my part. Ah, you have 
promised, and you will not recant?’’ 

“The name!” asked Ireton, still smiling, 
for the fancy possessed him that it was some 
rival painter whom he was to meet, and to- 
wards whom rumor had fabricated some story 
of jealousy or envy. 

‘* William Ireton !’’ said Frances very soft- 
ly, yet looking, though timidly, at her uncle 
as she spoke. 

His eyes drooped beneath her gaze, and he 
sank into a chair and buried his face in his 
hands. The sobs that once before that even- 
ing had been stifled, refused again to be 
driven back, and the large tears dropped 
through his fingers. Even Edward Craw- 
ford’s manly spirit was moved, but he felt 
himself powerless to act in the drama which 
was going forward. Frances, too, was weep- 
ing freely now, but not tears of sorrow. She 
approached her uncle, and moving his hands 
from his face, as she stooped over him, 
printed a gentle, loving kiss upon one of them, 
Her action broke the spell of coldness and re- 
straint. Pembroke Ireton wound his arms 
round his young relative, drew her tight to 
his heart, and kissed her cheek with parental 
fondness. All he said was: ‘ And you must 
be my child henceforth — always.” 

It was enough. Frances laughed amid her 
own April tears, and wiped away those of 
her uncle herself, parting the thin locks which 
had fallen over his forehead, as she might 
have done the rich tresses of a pet child. 
Oh, how these gestures of tenderness went to 
the heart of the lonely man, who had once 
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thought the intellect able to satisfy the mighty 
ag of humanity! Still holaing Frances 

y his side, Pembroke Ireton stretched out 
his hand to her husband, saying, with a sort 
of cheerful happiness: “ A trick ; but I for- 
give you, for it has made me a new man. 
Only remember, she is mine as well as yours ; 
you must let her be my daughter.” 

‘* But, Uncle Pembroke,”’ replied Frances, 
and the words ran together as if they had 
been often coupled —‘* Uncle Pembroke, you 
will have to love Bessy and Lotty, and my 
tall brother Herbert, and Willy and Little 
Charles.” 

‘* Ah, but they can never be Idas !”’ 

‘Shall you wait till Christmas-day?”’ 
asked Frances in a whisper. 

‘* No, the sooner we all meet the better.”’ 

“Why not to-night!’ asked Edward 
Crawford. 

‘*Why not, indeed? I am feverish — rest- 
less, until it is over.” 


Again the family group are seated round 
the blind merchant’s fireside, only now the 
tall brother who is succeeding him in his 
business is of the party. Again the knock at 
the evening hour, so unusual a time for chance 
visitors ; again the quick ears of the blind 
man recognize well-known voices, and he ex- 
claims: ‘* Frances and Edward — but they 
are not alone. If—if— it should be’? —— 

And then the door opens, and in a few 
brief moments the brothers, separated for five- 
and-twenty years, are face to face. 

At this instant, there was something curi- 
ously “ regal’”’ in the deportment of Frances 
Crawford. The artist’s quick appreciation 
of her qualities had been true and deep; 
whenever it seemed to her worth while to 
lead or to govern, she did so with an authority 
that became her so much, and which she 
assumed so naturally, that no one ever 
thought of disputing it. Accordingly she 

d her arm through that of the tall 
rother, and motioning to the younger chil- 
dren to follow, led them out of the room 
before they had time to question her will. 

‘* Now, stay up stairs till you are wanted,” 
she exclaimed with her beautiful smile ; 
‘and don’t detain me with questions, for 
they cannot do without me a moment longer. 
Ah, Edward!’’ she continued, seein a 
husband and her mother close by, ‘‘ that is 
right ; take dear mamma into the little draw- 
ing-room. I know,” and this Frances 
whispered to her husband — ‘‘ I know mamma 
is thinking of ~ namesake, and I give you 
the charge to melt her to forgiveness,’ Then 
retracing her steps, she gently opened the 
door of the dining-room 
? a It is Frances,’’ said her father. ‘‘ Come 
in. 





TWO LIVES. 


““My Ida!” exclaimed the artist almost 
simultaneously with the other. ‘‘ Yes, come 
to us.”’ 

The blind father was leaning one elbow on 
the chimney-piece —a favorite and familiar 
attitude with him — while the other hand 
rested on his brother’s shoulder ; for Pembroke 
had sunk into a chair that stood near. The 
light of a shaded lamp fell softly on the two 
countenances, showing them in full relief; 
and Frances was almost startled at the 
different expression which shone through 
features singularly alike in their outline. 
That placid expression, so often remarked in 
the blind, seemed ruffled, it is true; but 
rather as a clear stream is stirred by the 
summer breeze in the summer sunlight, and 
so shines the brighter, than by any harsher 
cause. He looked ten years the younger of 
the two. 

There were lines of positive anguish on 
Pembroke Ireton’s countenance, for if this 
meeting brought joy, it also awakened long- 
buried memories, that seemed to stalk abroad 
like disturbing ghosts. The happiness of the 
reconciliation itself taught him to measure 
the loss he had experienced during the estrange- 
ment of half his lifetime. He rose as Mrs. 
Crawford entered the room, and presently she 
stood between him and her father. 

‘Uncle Pembroke ”’ threw his arm lightly 
round her waist, and the blind father, feeling 
her close presence, did the same ; thus in 
their hands met, and most fitly as it seemed. 
Frances laughed merrily, but, releasing herself 
from this somewhat awkward embrace, kept 
firm hold of a hand of each. 

‘* T see clearly,’’ she exclaimed with mock 
gravity, ‘‘ that there is no such thing as con- 
tentment in the world; and this, I suppose, 
because the prizes in life are more fairly di- 
vided than we would have them. Here is 
Uncle Pembroke, with a fame not second to 
that of any living painter; that is his prize. 
You, dear papa, have drawn from fortune’s 
wheel a wife that dotes upon you, and a quan- 
tity of unruly children, that always have their 
own way, and only pay you back for their in- 
dulgences by a vast amount of love. Uncle 
Pembroke thinks your prize the more precious 
of the two, and, a as the idea is, we 
must humor it, I suppose.” 

‘It is hardly kind to say that he is right,” 
exclaimed the blind man with much feeling. 

‘¢ But it is true,” sighed the artist. ‘* Prin- 
cess! I hear but to obey.” 

‘Of course. But if I consent to be ‘ your 
child,’ and papa and Edward give me away to 
you, it is to be quite understood that the 
whole family shares in your artist-glory. 
Henceforth, we are all to walk inches taller, 
in fact, as if we wore high-heeled shoes — 
which our pride in you will constitute.” 

















A STORY OF 


‘«T have felt pride in Pembroke’s genius all 
my life,’’ exclaimed Mr. Ireton, “‘ and I am 
thus the richer of the two.” 

‘ Bat not the pride, open, joyous, and trium- 
phantly we shall feel now. hair our acquaint- 
ances do not know of the relationship ; and, 
by the way, I must now revise my visitin 
list,”” and Frances tossed back her head, as i 
she were rehearsing the part of a newly-made 
duchess, 

Beneath her playful manner she had spoken 
truths, which brought a host of healing influ- 
ences with them — truths, too, which bridged 
over all the rough places in the reconcilia- 
tion. 

It was said that Frances Crawford had 
never acquired a nick-name ; but it is the case 
no longer, for her husband and her uncle at 
least commonly call her “Ida,” and in their 
merriest moods, address her as ** Your High- 
ness.”’ This is not to be wondered at, seein 
that Pembroke Ireton has already rere 
three pictures of the ‘‘ Princess,’’ contriving, 
by the way, to introduce the heads of Lotty 
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and Bessy among his ‘‘ violet-hooded doctors.” 
This, however, is all that he has done fora 
long time, for the entreaties of affection have 
prevailed, and he spares his eyes as much as 
possible, and follows the instructions of his 
medical advisers, who give him more ho 
than he before entertained of preserving the 
blessing of sight. Once more the brothers 
are fondly united; and the past is not always 
a prohibited subject. Pembroke Ireton con- 
fesses his belief, that, with the fulcrum of do- 
mestic happiness, he should have achieved 
even greater things in Art than he has done ; 
that, as the heart withers, the intellect con- 
tracts ; and that no belief in a vocation is any 
real excuse for the omission of one near human 
duty: moreover, that the Human Life is the 
fountain of inspiration to poets and painters, 
and that to act poetry, is far nobler than to 
write or paint it. Long years of loneliness 
were the penalty of his former fatal mistake ; 
but through his brother’s family the artist at 
last experiences very many of the blessings of 
domestic life. 





From the Critic. 


Srr Ropert Peet’s speeches are in course of 
republication, pure and simple, from Hansard’s 
melancholy pages, and a reprint of the Iron 
Duke’s parliamentary oratory is also under 
way. A likely enough biographico-historical 
monograph is a talked-of life of Queen Christina 
of Sweden, which might well in due time be 
followed. by one of a very different female sov- 
ercign, Catherine of Russia. The judicial Grote 
is on the eve of an eleventh volume of his 
History of Greece; and a fourth volume of 
his History of Greek Literature is perha 
already due to the perseverance of Colonel 
Mure, of Caldwell, the representative of one of 
the oldest of Scottish families, and who the other 
day moved for and obtained still another select 
committee on the National Gallery. Dr. Layard 
has just published more Discoveries in the 
ee Nineveh, and already, no doubt, has 
received a commission for another one ; for the 
Dr., without vacating his seat for Aylesbury, is 
off again to the East to assist Lord Strafford de 
Redclyffe in soothing the dying moments of the 
Turkish Empire; and before he left for that 
pious work, did not the London corporation 
bestow on him the freedom of the city in a gold 
box? ‘The Sacred East, if but tolerably handled, 
always commands attention from the English 
reading public, and Dr. Lepsius’ Egyptian 
Letters are atveady at their second edition. But 
the East has its modern political interest as well 
as its ancient sacred one ; and if a hundred and 
fifty millions of Hindoos are under the sway of 
England, why should not Mr. George Campbell, 
related to my lord the Chief Justice of that name, 
follow up his former book with an India as it 
may be? Even in our light literature, Hin- 
dostan is making itself felt: — Mr. Punch has 
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his Indian illustrations, and Lang, once of the 
Mofussilite, and noted in connection with Iotee 
Persaud, has begun a trashy Indian tale, The 
Wetherbys, Father. and Son, appearing in 
Fraser’s Magazine. From Fraser, also, 
Kingsley is reprinting his Hypatia, the worst of 
all his novels ; for though he can copy and color, 
he cannot create, and if he wish to be effective, 
he must return to the men and to the scenery 
of contemporary England. A new fiction ap- 
proaches— Sir Frederick Derwent —by the 
author of Smugglers and Foresters, and of 
Fabian’s Tower, who needs only care and cul- 


PS | tivation to rise considerably above his present 


element of the Minerva Press. 

From the correspondence of Jeffrey and Moore, 
published in the memoirs of the latter, it would 
appear that five-and-thirty years ago the circu- 
lation of the Edinburgh Review was 13,000 per 
number ; is it half as much now — now that the 
reading world has so vastly augmented in wealth 
and population? Our so-called ‘‘ higher’’ peri- 
odical press is sinking to zero in matter, manner, 
and motive. The last number of the Westmin- 
ster had actually in it articles from two Yankees, 
one of them on Daniel Webster, by a person who, 
instead of being thankful that he was printed at 
all, is complaining on the other side of the 
Atlantic that his precious lucubration was altered 
and abridged! Alison, the historian and chief 
political contributor to Blackwood, was made a 
baronet by the last administration, and Croker 
of the Quarterly has always been looked on as the 
stanchest of Tories. Yet each, in his several pub- 
lication, smiles on the coalition-ministry! You 
want to ‘* know the reason why?’? Because Mr, 
Disraeli gibbeted Croker as Mr. Rigby, and 
laughed at Alison as Mr. Wordy. Alas ! sar- 
casms, like the ‘‘ curses’? and ‘‘ chickens’’ of 
the proverb, always at last ‘‘ return home.’” 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON. 


March, 1853. 
Tae sudden arrival of winter with a low 
temperature, hes again verified the registrar- 
general’s statement, that a fall of the ther- 
mometer to freezing-point never fails to raise 
by some hundreds the weekly return of 
mortality in the metropolis. The mean tem- 
a se of the second week in January was 
5 degrees, and the deaths were 1001; in 
the second week in February it had sunk to 
29 degrees, and the deaths numbered 1328 — 
a remarkable and seriously suggestive increase. 
‘*It appears,’’ says the registrar, ‘‘ that 
while persons of all ages have suffered, the 
severity of the weather has been most fatal to 
persons in advanced life. Well-heated apart- 
ments, warm clothing, and comfortable lodg- 
ing at night, at all times necessary in this 
climate, are indispensable at this season 
to the aged, who find it difficult to support 
life when the temperature has fallen below 
a certain point.’’ For the moment, the sub- 
ject is exciting attention ; and well it may, 
for it is too certain that we have habituated 
ourselves to neglect the precautions which 
winter always necessitates, even in our, of 
late, mildclimate. Of all preservative agents, 
caloric is the most potent, and yet the fact is 
too commonly ignored. It will have to become 

one of the dogmas of public-health doctrine. 
From all accounts, great exertions are 
being made to improve agricultural operations. 
A digging-machine has just been invented in 
Oxfordshire, which is said to do its work far 
more thoroughly than the plough, and fur 
more in accordance with the needs of modern 
husbandry. And the Agricultural Society 
having offered a prize for a manure equal to 
guano, at acost of 5/. a ton, Mr. Pusey has 
shown that the conditions are satisfied by 
nitrate of soda,and at a charge less than that 
specified. He says, in illustration, that forty- 
six acres of land, if cropped with barley, and 


dressed with seventeen hundred weights of 


nitrate, would yield an increase of eighty sacks 
beyond the quantity usually obtained. A cargo 
of this fertilizer was brought to England in 
1820, but for want of a purchaser, was thrown 
overboard ; a second importation took place in 
1830 ; and from that date upto 1850, the quan- 
tity brought from Peru, where the supply 1s in- 


exhaustible, was 239,860 tons; value, 5,000,- 


000/. Withthe price reduced to 8/. a ton Mr. 


Pusey observes, ‘‘ our farmers might obtain 


supply 
t a few 
months’ outlay of capital. I do not mean to 
say, that no failures will yet occur before we 


obtain a complete mastery over this powerful 
substance; but I am confident that, as Cali- 


from their own farms the whole forei 
of wheat, without labor, and with 


ba 
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reservoir of nitrogen — the main desideratum 
for the worn-out fields of Europe — cannot 
long be left within a few miles of the sea, 
passed almost in sight by our steamers, yet 
still nearly inaccessible, at the foot of the 
Andes.”’ A company to work the Peruvian 
nitrate might be formed, with much better 
—_ of success than in prospecting for Aus- 
tralian nuggets. 
Connected with this subject is a result of 
‘unrestricted competition,’ which is re- 
= with some interest—the Levant is 
coming our chief source of corn-supply. 
We had so long been accustomed to look to 
the United States and the shores of the Baltic 
for surplus grain, that few persons thought of 
the course of trade taking a new direction. In 
1841, we imported 230,000 quarters from the 
Russian ports on the Black Sea, and the 
Turkish and other ports on the Mediterranean. 
In 1852, the quantity from the same places 
was 1,700,000 quarters; shipped chiefly at 
Galatz, Ibrail, and other ‘Turkish marts, 
which serve as outlets for the superabundant 
produce of Hungary and the Danubean prov- 
inces, Egypt, also, sent us last year 276,000 
quarters. Nearly the whole of this trade is in 
the hands of Greek merchants established in 
England. It gives us an additional reason for 
preserving amicable relations with the east, 
and explains why the Turks do not wish to 
give up Kleik and Sutorina to Austria, 
Another indication of social advancement is 
seen in the Excise returns just published ; 
Paper, for instance—the quantity charged 
with duty in 1851, was 150,903,543/.; in 
1852, it was 154,469,2117. There is a great 
increase, too, in the article of soap—from 
205,199,321. in 1851, to 224,059,7002. in 
1852. What would it not be with the duty 
off! An improvement has lately been intro- 
duced in the manufacture of paper from straw ; 
and at a mill near Dublin a kind is now made 
which is white, smooth, and suitable for 
writing-paper. Ireland is advancing also in 
another branch of industry — the manufacture 
of beet-root sugar. The produce of last year 
amounted to 142 bags, containing from three 
to four hundredweights each ; these have just 
been sold; and it is now contemplated to 
start two other establishments, on which 
40,000 tons of the root may be produced in a 
year. At present, 230 persons are employed 
in the manufacture ; but if the project be car- 
ried out, this number will be largely increased, 
and a great addition made to Ireland’s in- 
dustrial resources. The Irish farmers might 
also turn their attention to the growing of 
chicory, with good assurance of a market, 
since government have rescinded their order 
concerning the adulteration of coffee, and now 
the retailers are left free to mix at their own 
discretion. 





fornia has been explored in our day, so a vast 
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Captain Penny is trying to get up an 
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*“ Arctic Company”’ for the establishment of 
a whaling station in Northumberland Inlet, 
Davis’ Strait ; screw-steamers to be used to 
fish between Greenland and Nova Zembla ; 
while the mineral deposits on the shores of 
the inlet, among which plumbago is said to 
be comprised, are to be worked as an addi- 
tional source of profit. Supplementary arctic 
expeditions are again to be sent out; the 
Rattlesnake has sailed with supplies for the 
Behring-Strait’parties ; Lady Franklin is going 
to send the Isabel steamer, uselessly, it may 
be said, to the same region; and Captain 
Inglefield is to go out to Beechey Island, at 
the entrance of Wellington Channel, in the 


in the Journal. He was seized with fever at 
Kuka, and removed for change of air to a 
favorite woody spot about ten miles from Lake 
Tchad, where he died on the 20th September 
last. Fortunately, his companion, Dr. Barth, 
retains his health and energy, and being well 
provided with servants and animals, will 
pursue his travels ; when last heard of, he was 
about to set out for Timbuctoo. The map of 
the discoveries already made embraces a vast 
interior region heretofure unknown. Dr. 
Vogel, another young German, is now on his 
way with stores and scientific instruments, and 
accompanied by two sappers and miners, to 
join Dr. Barth ; and, if they do not fall victims 


Phenix steamer, to inquire the news respect-| to the climate, we may expect news of further 
ing Sir Edward Belcher. Dr. Rae will do| explorations before many months are over. 


what he can in another overland journey ; 


A debate which our Civil Engineers have 


and Lieutenant Kane, with his American | had about heated air as a motive-power, took, 


explorers, will again join the search, resolved 
to find the pole if they can find nothing else. 
The prodigious cost of these expeditions makes 
one regret that more pains had not been 


on the whole, an unfavorable view of the caloric 
question; they will, however, wait the resulf 
of further inquiry and experiment. In another 
quarter, we hear of attempts to render electro- 


taken to give them a systematic character and | magnetism available as a locomotive power, 
purpose ; we should not then have had so/ and with greater assurance of success than any 
many desultory and fruitless attempts as have | hitherto attempted. We shall see. A plan 
been made since 1848 to discover the long-lost | is being tried for converting the muddy deposit 


Franklin party. 


at the bottom of the Thames into a potent 


Our Asiatic Society have had an interesting | and inodorous manure, to which we may 


communication from Colonel Rawlinson, who 
writes that he has found a large number of 


devoutly wish success, as it will remove a 
cause of pollution from our river and atmos- 


Scythian inscriptions, which are allied to the | phere, and save dishonest people the trouble 
Median dialects, and of an age prior to the| of pounding red sandstone to sell as guano. 


reign of Nebuchadnezzar. Taking the term 


Hollow glass-walls are coming more into use 


Scythic in its widest sense, he considers the|in gardens, and some attempts have been 
Hamite nations — Cush, Misraim, Nimrad, | made at roofing with transparent tiles. In 
and Canaan — to be Scythian, but partially | Prussia, green glass-tiles, a quarter-inch thick, 
intermixed in course of time with the Shemite| have been introduced with entire success. 
races, This discovery is said to clear up| An important subject has come before the 


difficulties which have long existed in the 


Society of Arts — namely ‘‘ On uniformity in 


patriarchal genealogies, and in the traditions | weights, measures, and moneys ;” it is one 

of Grecian history, and it will help to a bet-| which must be daily talked about if it is ever 

ter knowledge generally of the ‘gs in ques-| to be adopted. ‘That it ought to be, no one 
e 


tion. The colonel adds that 


finds much | doubts who is able to form an opinion there- 


in the Talmud to aid his researches, and he| upon, Our ‘“ Department of Practical Art’’ 
has been enabled to fix the geography of cer-| is about to establish district schools of art 
tain doubtful places ; among these, it appears | and elementary drawing; and the Museum 
that Birs is the ancient Sepharvaim. Another | of Economic Geology is to be renamed College 


illustration of Scripture was found by the 


of Practical Science, and to codperate with 


Turks in a search at Nebbi Yunus—a bronze | two other industrial institutions in Dublin, 


statue, with the name of Esarhaddon, in the 
ancient character, on the breast. 


under control of the Board of Trade. This is 
a preliminary step to the grand central college 


Captain Allen is so desirous to convert the | at Kensington, into which it is ultimately to 
greater part of the Holy Land into a great sea| merge. Art and science are thus to be 
by his project for a canal from the Red Sea, | brought together ; and as we have an inspec- 
across the sandy tract at the head of the | tor for the former, so are we to have one for 


Gulf of Akabah, that he has offered to go out 
and survey the spot if properly supported. It 
is ascheme we may very‘safely leave to future 
generations. The exploration of Africa is 
more toour present purpose, but its accom- 





the latter ; and thus we may consider that the 
first step is taken in the scheme for giving the 
best effect to the art and science of the country 


is talked about; it is to make light aeaileble 


r large. A new application of photograph 


plishment is not easy. News has just come | forcalico-printing. The time required for the 
to hand of the death of Dr. Overweg, whose | process is said to be from two to twenty 
valuable labors have been frequently mentioned | minutes, and it can be made use of for silk,. 
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woollen, or flax, as well as cotton. The 
material, after being dried in the dark, is 
exposed to the light with a perforated screen 
of paper, by which the pattern is formed. 
Projectors are busy in many places upon the 
electric light, and some of them are erelong to 
succeed in producing it. It is one of those 
things which we must believe only on the 
soundest demonstration. And to conclude 
with « fact interesting to all who are inter- 
ested in books; the Academy of Moral and 
Political Science of Paris have elected Mr. 
Macaulay one of their members, and the King 
of Prussia has made him a knight of his Order 
of Merit. 





From the Economist. 
GERMAN COMMERCE. 


Tue new commercial treaty between Austria 
and Prussia is to come into force on the 1st of 
January, 1854, for the term of twelve years ; 
but, immediately after its commencement, 
commissioners are to be appointed, who shall 
inquire into the possibility of increasing the 
facilities of intercourse by the further reduction 
or total repeal of duties, the object being to 
prepare the way fora perfect unity of customs 
even previous to the expiration of the present 


treaty. 

The right of becoming parties to this treaty 
is reserved by Prussia for all the German 
States that may be members of the Zollverein 
on January 1, 1854, or subsequently may be- 
come so. On the side of Austria the same 
right is reserved for her Italian territories. 

On the 23d instant Hanover published her 
new tariff, which is to come into force from 
the lst of March, preparatory to the incorpora- 
tion of the Hanoverian Steuerverein and the 
Prussian Zollverein on the Ist of January, 
1854. By the same edict Hamburg has ceased 
to be a free harbor. 

Seldom has so comprehensive a treaty been 
concluded between any two powers as this 
between Austria and Prussia, not only affect- 
ing import, export, and transit duties, but also 
internal and coast navigation, railroad traffic, 
douane at the frontiers, and reciprocal protec- 
tion to the subjects of both crowns at the 
hands of the consuls of either power ; even a 
common coinage and identical weights and 
measures belong now to the number of possi- 
bly attainable acquisitions. It is the first 
real step towards German unity, or anything 
approaching to hearty and sincere cooperation, 
since the dark and melancholy days of Napo- 
leon’s tyranny. 

After the lapse of this year the whole 
centre of the continent of Europe will be 
united in one solidarite of commercial and 


fiscal regulations, if not of interests ; from the 
plains nape on the south to the coasts 
of the Baltic the North Sea, with the 











GERMAN COMMERCE.—WHAT NOT PATENTABLE. 


solitary exception of Mecklenburg, there will 
be practically one Customs Union. 

There is now no difficulty in the way of 
redpening the conferences for the renewal of 
the Zollverein with the accession of the 
Steuerverein ; and itis easy to foresee that the 
States of the Darmstadt coalition will this 
time offer no unnecessary obstacles to their 
own readmission. By the agreement of 
Austria on the south with Prussia on the 
north, their own flank is turned,’ they are out- 
manceuvred, and their adhesion becomes 3 
matter of almost geographical necessity. 





PrincipLes AND Errects not PAaTENTABLE. 
—The Supreme Court of the United States at 
its late session decided that principles, or a 
new power, or new results, cannot be patented, 
but only the processes by which the new 
result is obtained. Judge McLean, in an- 
nouncing the opinion of a majority of tke 
Court, said : — 

The word principle is used by elementary 
writers on patent subjects, and sometimes in ad- 
judications of courts, with such a want of pre- 
cision in its application as to mislead. It is ad- 
mitted that a principle is not patentable. A 
principle in the abstract is a fundamental truth, 
an original cause, & motive ; these cannot be 
patented, as no one can claim in either of them 
an exclusive right. Nor can an exclusive right 
exist to a new power, should one be discovered 
in addition to those already known. Through 
the agency of machinery a new steam power may 
be said to have been generated, but no one can 
appropriate this power exclusively to himsel! 
under the patent laws. The same may be said 
of electricity, and of any other power in nature, 
which is alike open to all, and may be applied to 
useful purposes by the use of machinery. 

In all such cases the processes used to extract, 
modify, and concentrate natural agencies con- 
stitute the invention. The elements of the power 
exist ; the invention is not in discovering them, 
but in applying them to the useful objects. 
Whether the machinery used be novel, or consist 
of 2 new combination of parts known, the right 
of the inventor is secured against all who use the 
same mechanical power, or one that shall be sub- 
stantially the same. A patent is not good for an 
effect or the result of a certain process, as that 
would prohibit all other persons from making 
the same thing by any means whatever. This, 
by creating monopolies, would discourage arts 
and manufactures against the avowed policy of 
the patent laws. 

A new property, discovered in matter, when 
practically applied in the construction of a use- 
ful article of commerce or manufacture, is patent- 
able, but the process through which the new 
property is developed and applied must be stated 
with such precision as to enable an ordinary 
mechanic to construct and apply the necessary 
process. This is required by the patent laws of 
England and of the United States, in order that 
when the patent shall run out the public may 
know how to profit by the invention. 














KENNEDY’S SECOND VOYAGE OF THE PRINCE ALBERT. 


From the Spectator. 
KENNEDY’S SECOND VOYAGE OF THE 
PRINCE ALBERT.* 


rineipal feature of this volume is a 

ond the Arctic circle, and a foot 
journey of some eleven hundred miles over 
and and frozen seas in the spring, which in 
that region is equivalent to winter. The ex- 
peditions in search of Franklin, fitted out by 
government, have been directed to explore the 
seas and islahds to the westward or the lands 
and channels to the northward of Barrow’s 
Strait. Itappears to have been considered by 
Lady Franklin and her friends, that the land 
on the south side of the Strait might perchance 
furnish some traces of Sir John and his hardy 
band, and that it ought to be thoroughly ex- 
plored. The first expedition on Nae 
through her personal exertions and influence 
had that end in view, but did not succeed, 
apparently from some dissatisfaction in the 
crew.t With affectionate pertinacity, Lady 
Franklin was not discouraged by the Prince 
Albert’s return, but resolved to despatch that 
little fairy yacht of ninety tons a second time. 
Mr. Kennedy, who appears to have had expe- 
rience of northern regions in Canada and the 
Hudson’s Bay Territory, was appointed to the 
command; and M. Bellot, a young French 
naval officer, joined the expedition as volun- 
teer, and acted as lieutenant. 

Not much of interest, beyond that of a com- 
mon northern voyage, occurred till their 
arrival in Prince Regent’s Inlet, where they 
wintered in Batty’s ihe. The vessel was too 
small and the crew too few in number to ad- 
mit of the varied amusements and literary 
undertakings which serve to employ the time 
in the larger expeditions. Their only diver- 
sion was an organ, the gift of Prince Albert ; 
but they were so fully occupied in preparing 
for their overland excursion and forming depots 
along their proposed route, that time can 
scarcely be said to have hung heavy on their 
hands. On the 25th of February they started 
from head-quarters; but such were the ob- 
stacles from the weather, especially snow- 
storms, that they did not arrive at Fury Beach 
till the 5th of March, having been detained 
for a whole week in an encampment of snow- 
houses. It was the latter end of March before 
they were able to take their grand departure, 
and they did not return to the ship till the 
30th of May. During their peregrinations 
they had explored three sides of North Som- 
erset, and a large portion of the block of lands 
beyond it, whose coast Captain Ommaney had 


THE 
winter 


* A Short Narrative of the Second Voyage of 
the Prince Albert in Search of Sir John Franklin. 
By William Kennedy, Commanding the Expedi- 
tion. Published by Dalton. 

+ Spectator, 1851. Snow’s“* Voyage of the Prince 
Albert.”” 
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discovered and named Prince of Wales Land. 
The journey extended over two degrees of 
latitude and ten of longitude — 72°, 74° north 
latitude, 90° to 100° west longitude. 

Mr. Kennedy’s residence in America has 
given to his style somewhat of the forced 
vivacity which distinguishes the penman of 
the New World. Yet his narrative really 
makes the hardships and merit of the adven- 
turous journe —_ less than they must 
have been. In Europe, a man who should 
undertake to walk a thousand miles in two 
months, in the fine weather, would look upon 
it as a feat. In this Arctic journey, six men 
and five dogs dragged or carried amongst them 
about two thousand pounds’ weight (which, 
however, continually diminished by con- 
sumption), slept in snow-houses, encamping 
for five or six nights upon frozen seas, almost 
dependent upon their own stores for their 
means of subsistence, and went without fire 
when pe: halted for a day to recruit. Yet 
it is only when something extraordinary 
happens that we hear of any difficulty — such 
as snow-storms, snow-blindness, frost-bites, 
or scurvy —and then as a fact, not as a 
complaint ; while a misadventure becomes a 
matter of mirth. 


The gale of Saturday (28th February) con- 
tinuing during three days, we were of necessity 
compelled to remain in camp. During a short 
interval on the 2d of March, the weather ap- 
pearing to get more moderate, we were enabled 
to return for what cargo had been left behind 
during our former trip. It was taken onward as 
far as we dared, and we returned to the camp 
against a wind so keen that no face escaped 
being frost-bitten — the strong wind in this in- 
stance being the cause, rather than the degree 
of temperature, for this was comparatively mod- 
erate. On the morning of the 3d, a lull of an 
hour or so enticed us to bundle up and lash our 
sleigh. No sooner had we done this and pro- 
ceeded a short distance than the gale came on 
with redoubled fury ; in consequence of which 
we had to hasten back to our snow retreat, and 
were glad enough to have been still so near a 
shelter when caught by it, as we had much diffi- 
culty in keeping on our feet from the violence of 
the whirling eddies, that came sweeping along 
an exposed headland near us. Such was the 
force of the wind, that column after column of 
whirling spray was raised by it out of a continu- 
ous lane of water, more than a mile broad, which 
the present gale had opened out along the coast, 
at the distance of only a few yards from our 
present encampment. As these successive col- 
umns were lifted out of the water, they were 
borne onward with a speed scarcely less rapid 
than the ‘‘ wings of the wind’’ itself. Whilst 
detained here we narrowly escaped being buried 
by an infant avalanche. A hardened mass of snow 
of several tons in weight having been disengaged 
from the summit of the cliff above us by the 
sweeping winds, came rolling down with a noise 
that told fearfully of its approach. In its descent 
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it carried along with it several fragments of rock 
that lay in its path ; and at length, being able 
to advance no farther, lodged itself within a few 
yards of our present dwelling, after ploughing 
up a bed for itself in the hard-packed snow be- 
fore it, and doing us no other harm than scatter- 
ing a few harmless masses of snow about the base 
of our encampment ; which brought forth the 
words from one of our party, ‘‘ Come, boys, let 
us run,’’ to the no small merriment of the rest. 


This is a picture of rest on an Arctic tramp. 


Wednesday, 13th [April.]— Still snowing, 
and the weather very thick ; which, added to our 
snow-blindness, compelled us to camp at two 
P. M., after making a very inconsiderable dis- 
tance from our last encampment. 

14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th. — After several 
abortive attempts to make head against the 
storm, found ourselves compelled to remain 
where we were. Although the loss of so much 
valuable time was a subject of much regret to us 
all, the relief from exposure to the glare of the 
snow was of great benefit to those affected with 
snow-blindness. 

During this detention, and, indeed, on all 
other occasions of a similar. nature throughout 
the journey, we restricted ourselves to one meal 
a day, and, to save fuel, ate our biscuit or pem- 
mican with snow or ice instead of water ; and by 
this means were enabled to make twenty-five days’ 
provision and fuel last thirty-five. The luxury 
of a cup of hot tea —and it was a luxury which 
we would not have exchanged for the wealth of 
Ophir — was reserved for our marching-days. 
The fiame of a gill and a half of spirits of wine 
was sufficient to boil a pint of tea for each of our 
party ; and this quantity was duly measured out 
with the most scrupulous exactitude every morn- 
ing and evening for breakfast and tea, except- 
ing of course the banian days of our detention. 


The thermometer at noon indicated 4-22; a 
temperature which, to our sensations, was abso- 
lutely oppressive. One of our dogs, through 
over-exertion combined with the unusual heat, 
fainted in his traces, and lay gasping for breath 
for a quarter of an hour, but after recovering 
went on as merrily as ever. These faithful crea- 
tures were perfect treasures to us throughout 
the journey. They were all suffering like our- 
selves from snow-blindness, but did not in the 
least relax their exertions on this account. The 
Esquimaux dog is, in fact, the camel of these 
Northern deserts ; the faithful attendant of man, 
and the sharer of his labors and privations. 


The travellers were greatly assisted by the 
depots of provisions left by former expeditions 
at Cape Walker and along the coast of Re- 
- Inlet, especially the early one of Sir 

ames Ross. The articles were in capital 

condition— better, in fact, than the later 
provisions. This Mr. Kennedy attributes to 
the cases ; we should rather ascribe it to the 
contents—‘‘ cheap and nasty’? was not a 
principle of general action thirty years ago. 


We had helped ourselves very liberally from 
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the old stores of the Fury (at Fury Beach), 
which we found not only in the best preserva- 
tion, but much superior in quality, after thirty 
years of exposure to the weather, to some of our 
own stores, and those supplied to the other 
Arctic expeditions. This high state of preserva- 
tion, I cannot help attributing in some measure 
to the strength and thickness of the tins, in 
which the preserved meats, vegetables, and soups 
had been placed. The flour had all caked in 
solid lumps, which had to be reground and 
passed through a sieve before it,was fit for the 
cook’s hands. In other respects it was fresh and 
sweet as ever, and supplied us with a stock of 
excellent biscuit. 





From the Examiner, 19th March. 
SELF-CRIMINATION. 


We had not the opportunity last week of 
noticing Lord Brougham’s able argument for 
the abolition of the absurd rule of evidence, 
pteins a witness against self-crimination. 
No doubt there was a time when this law 
served a high purpose, more than atoning for 
its inconveniences in other respects. It was 
a bar to torture, when fears might have been 
entertained of its revival, or of resort to it 
upon extraordinary occasion. The application 
of the question was rendered impossible by the 
maxim, Nemo se ipsum tenetur inculpare. 

But that use, however excellent in its time, 
has long passed away, and the rule has sur- 
vived its only virtue. Latterly it has been 
defended on the plea of its humanity to the 
offender, for whom a law is demanded by law- 
yers, like the law, in sporting phrase, accorded 
to game or to the fox, which is not to be put 
to death except by the hounds, after a chase 
conducted according to certainrules. Detect- 
ing a culprit out of his own mouth has been 
regarded by lawyers as knocking a fox on the 
head is looked upon by squires, or as shooting 
a pheasant sitting, or a hare in its form, is to 
a sportsman, Law is claimed for these crea- 
tures as for culprits, who must not be made to 
criminate themselves. The absurdity of this 
rule was thus ably exposed by Lord Brougham : 


When a witness was produced in court, for what 
purpose was he produced? For the purpose of 
investigating the truth in the trial of the issue 
between the parties, or in the trial of the guilt or 
innocence of the parties. It was for the sake of 
truth to further the ends of justice, and to obtain 
from his testimony a knowledge of the truth, 
that the witness was called. Well, then, how 
did the objection to his giving this evidence 
arise? A question was put to him. It was be- 
lieved to be relevant to the matter in issue. If 
not, it was objectionable, as being totally irrele- 
vant ; and then no question could arise as to the 
protection of the witness. But, admitting the 
question to be relevant, admitting it to be im- 








portant, admitting the answer to the question, 
whether given affirmatively or negatively, ma- 
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terial to enlighten the court— admitting that 
the truth was to be got at by the answer given 
to that question, he hada right to go further, 
and to assume that the truth could not be got 
at without an answer being given to that ques- 
tion. But the law said the witness was ex- 
empted from answering, because he said that the 
answer he might give might, peradventure, 
criminate himself. Assuming all the difficulties, 
anomalies, and uncertainties of the law —ad- 
mitting for the present that the answer was 
right, ‘‘I will not answer that question because 
it is a question which may tend to criminate 
myself,’? — he (Lord Brougham) would remind 
their lordships that the court was not to be 
satisfied that the question would criminate the 
witness. If the witness thought it would crimi- 
nate him, that was enough ; nay, if he said so, 
it wasenough. The interest of the parties to 
the cause was put entirely out of view. They could 
not have their cause tried because a man on 
whom, by his own showing, suspicion rested, 
chose to say he would not give evidence. A man 
might be tried—his property, his liberty, his 
life, might be in jeopardy— that which many 
men valued more than life, his reputation, might 
be at stake ; a witness might be put into the box 
to swear away his estates, his liberty, his life, 
his character, and might have committed the 
most atrocious offences, yet that man so to be 
tried for the sake of his property, his liberty, his 
life, his character, was not suffered by the law, 
by the humanity and evenhanded justice of the 
law, to ask a question to ascertain whether the 
witness were a miscreant, utterly incredible, or 
were a person perfectly honest, honorable, trust- 
worthy, and worthy of belief. And why? To 
protect the witness? No ; it was said, no. The 
witness was prevented from giving evidence, 
because people would not give evidence if they 
were to expose themselves to the risk of being 
detected and discovered. The evidence of a man 
who had committed an offence might be very 
valuable in a cause in other respects where he 
had no interest ; it might be very fit to examine 
him for the ends of justice, but, at all events, if 
he were ever so untrustworthy — and the more 
so the better for the argument—the stronger 
the reason for excluding that cross-examination 
the tendency and inevitable effect of which must 
be to destroy his evidence. The law abhorred 
the trial of collateral issues, but there was a 
worse thing than trying a collateral issue, and 
that was deciding without the issue being tried. 


We must confess that we are not satisfied 
with Lord Cranworth’s objection to Lord 
Brougham’s proposal to abolish this prepos- 
terous rule of evidence. 


He entirely concurred in the feeling which had 
prompted his noble and learned friend to en- 
deavor to devise some mode of getting out of that 
difficulty ; for, in common, he was sure, with all 
who had been in the habit of attending courts of 
justice, or of taking part in the proceedings in 
such courts, he (the lord chancellor) had con- 
tinually been shocked by the certainty that in- 
justice was done, and truth was excluded, be- 
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cause a witness said, ‘“‘I cannot answer that 
question, for it will tend to criminate me.’ He 
felt bound to say, however, that until they were 
prepared to alter the law a great deal more, and 
to say that it should be part of their system to 
interrogate prisoners upon charges, he did not 
think the clause proposed by his noble and 
learned friend could by possibility become the 
law of the land. If it was the law that a person 
charged with picking a pocket had a right to 
say, ‘‘ You are not to ask me such questions ; I 
will answer nothing ; prove the charge if you 
can ;’’ would it not be a strange anomaly if 
they evaded that law by calling the accused 
person as a witness in some other proceeding ? 
He (the lord chancellor) was perfectly ready to 
concur with his noble and learned friend in any 
reasonable inquiry as to whether the luw ought 
to be altered —, whether the rule of law, ‘* Vemo 
tenetur seipsum inculpare,’’ was or was not 
a correct principle ; but he thought it would be 
impossible to consent to a clause enabling them 
to call upon a person to answer, as a witness, 
questions which, if a direct charge were made 
against him, he could not be called upon to answer. 


Now, we cannot recognize the good sense of 
continuing this bad rule in the five cases out . 
of six, of witnesses, because in the sixth case 
of a prisoner on trial, it would seem anoma- 
lous that the a allowed in the other 
instances should not be permissible. It would 
surely be desirable to get rid of a rule adverse 
to the ends of justice in the examination of 
witnesses, though it may not be practicable 
to abolish it in the smaller class of cases of 
persons in the dock. But, after all, it is odd 
enough that the law which so stickles for 
defending criminals against question as to 
their offence, yet commences its proceedings 
by asking them whether they are guilty, or 
not guilty; but of course with full license of 
mendacity in their reply. And, according to 
the old law, the prisoner was liable to severe 
pains if he refused to plead; so that the 
alternative of the law was either that he 
should criminate himself to the fullest extent, 
or resort to a lie in order that the proceedings 
for the discovery of the truth might have their 
course. An auspicious commencement, truly, 
for such an end! Further, Lord Cranworth 
remarked : — 


Although he (the lord chancellor) felt, with his 
noble and learned friend, that this was a matter 
which ought to be looked into, and although he 
regretted the discreditable scenes which were 
sometimes witnessed in courts of justice, he re- 
garded with very considerable apprehension any 
system which would create a sort of rival dex- 
terity among different judges as to examining a 
prisoner, and entrapping him into some admis- 
sion that would implicate him. This wasa mode 
of proceeding which every one who had attended 
foreign courts of justice must frequently have 
observed ; but he thought it was a system more 
unpleasant to witness than the occasional escape 
from justice of persons accused under our laws. 
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This seems to us to be arguing from the 
abuse against the use, The judicial office 
abroad is not of the dignity it is of in this 
country. And a corresponding difference of 
conduct and demeanor is found in the func- 
tionaries, especially in France, where the 
majority of judgeships rank far below the 
police magistracy of this country. But even 
with our neighbors, in the higher judicial 
stations, the scenes to which Lord Cranworth 
alludes are rare and exceptional ; and, objec- 
tionable as they are, we cannot agree with 
the chancellor that the escape of guilt is 
preferable to exhibitions of judicial indecorum. 
And it is really not to the law, but to national 
temperament, that is to be referred the un- 
seemly exhibitions in the interrogation of 
criminals in France ; for the same cause that 
gives to discussions between our mercurial 
neighbors the appearance of a quarrel, accounts 
for the vehemence and passion of the bench, 
in extorting the self-betrayal of prisoners. It 
is not English law that would make the 
generality of French judges staid and demure, 
nor would French law make our bench eager, 
warm, and fiercely disputatious with the 
prisoner. 





M. DE BUCH. 


Tue following is a translation of an affect- 
ing letter from the veteran Baron Alexander 
Humboldt to Sir Roderick Murchison — the 
original of which has been kindly communi- 
cated by Sir Roderick to us. It conveys 
intelligence which will be heard with great 
regret in the scientific world of England. 


Berlin, March 4, 1853. 

That I should be destined —I, an old man of 
eighty-three—to announce to you, dear Sir 
Roderick, the saddest news that I could have to 
convey ;—to you for whom M. De Buch pro- 
fessed a friendship so tender —and to the many 
admirers of his genius, his vast labors, and his 
‘noble character! Leopold De Buch was taken 
from us this morning by typhoid fever —so 
violent in its attack that two days only of dan- 

r warned us. He was at my house so lately as 
the 26th [ult.], despite the snow and the dis- 
tance between us—talking geology with the 
most lively interest. That evening he went into 
society ; and on Sunday and Monday (the 27th 
and 28th) he complained of a feverish attack, 
which he believed to be caused by a large chil- 
blain swelling from which he had suffered for 
years. The inflammation required the applica- 
tion of leeches — but the pain and the fever in- 
creased. He was speechless for thirty-eight 
hours. . . . . He died surrounded by his friends 
— most of whom knew nothing of his danger till 
Wednesday evening, the 2nd of March. 

He and I were united by a friendship of sixty- 
three years ; a friendship which never knew in- 
terruption. I found him, in 1791, in Werner’s 
house in Freiberg, when I entered the School of 
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Mines. We were together in Italy, in Switzer - 
land, in France — four months in Saltzberg. M. 
De Buch was not only one of the great illustra- 
tions of his —he wasa man of noble soul. 
His mind left a track of light wherever it passed. 
Always in contact with Nature herself — he 
could boast of having extended the limits of ge- 
ological scieace, I grieve for him profoundly — 
without him I feel desolate. I consulted him as 
a master ; and his affection (like that of Gay 
Lussac and that of Arago, who were also his 
friends) sustained me in my labors. He was 
four years my junior—and nothing forewarned 
me of this misfortune. It is not at the distance 
of a few hours only from such a loss, that I can 
say more respecting it. Pity me—and accept 
the homage of my profound respect and affec- 
tionate devotion. As. Beemese. 

And my poor countryman Overweg, in Africa ! 
— What a blessing to learn one day by means 
of the astronomer Vogel the magnetic condition 
of the interior of a vast continent !’’ 





Rural Essays. By A. J. Downing. G. P. 
Putnam. New York. 


This beautifully-printed volume comprises, with 
one or two exceptions, all Mr. Downing’s edi- 
torial papers in the Horticulturist, and is as im- 
portant a contribution to the literature of rural 
taste as any of his previous works. After the 
completion of his ‘*'I'reatise on the Theory and 
Practice of Landscape Gardening,’’ his ‘* Cot- 
tage Residences,’? and his ‘Fruit and Fruit 
Trees of North America,’’ which have done so 
much to impart a new charm to country life, and 
to beautify the face of the land, Downing devoted 
himself more to the details of rural reform. In 
the monthly numbers of his journal he gave his 
many readers hints on green-houses and flower- 
gardens, the drapery of cottages, lawns, vine- 
yards, hedges and ornamental trees, country 
churches and country school-houses— public 
parks and cemeteries, and all other matters in 
which his cultivated taste detected the want of 
improvement. We consider these papers models 
in their way. Downing never dwells long enough 
upon any topic to exhaust or to fatigue the reader. 
He made his suggestions as they occurred to him 
in his rambles. His object was to point out how 
a countryman should do justice to the land on 
which he lived, and make himself a home in con- 
formity with the character of the landscape which 
surrounded him, 

We think this publication as opportune as it is 
valuable. The readers of the Horticulturist, 
familiar with these papers, will be pleased to 
have them in this shape, and thousands of others, 
attracted by Downing’s reputation and his mel- 
ancholy fate, will read them, and, we hope, at- 
tempt to carry out the excellent advice they con- 
tain. 

This collection is edited by Mr. George William 
Curtis, who has added a pleasing memoir of Mr. 
Downing. Miss Bremer’s letter to Mr. Down- 
ing’s friends, also printed in this volume, is a 
warm tribute to his character.—WV. Y. E. 
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A FEW STATISTICS OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 

A FEW STATISTICS OF AMERICAN 

SLAVERY. 

Wait American novelists have been draw- 
ing paper pictures of ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”’ 
** Aunt Phillis’ Cabin,’? and innumerable 
other competitive cabins of this character, 
the planters of the south have been visited 
with a sort of philanthropic mania for erect- 
ing “‘ improved dwellings” for their negroes, 
and introducing ‘scientific culture’ into 
their cotton-fields. ‘They have been holding 
conventions to promote industrial progress, 
collecting statistics, supporting commercial 
journals, and contributing personal experi- 
ence, in the shape of essays and letters, a 
vast mass of which had been recently pub- 
lished in an encyclopedic work on the Indus- 
trial Resources of the Southern and Western 
States.* We have read these papers with 
much interest, for though they are animated 
with an intense southern spirit, they are full 
of valuable information, much of which can- 
not elsewhere be met with. They have the 
advantage, too, of not having been written 
for any other purpose than the mutual benefit 
and instruction of the planters themselves, 
and are, therefore, more unreserved and more 
worthy of confidence than if they had been 
originally intended for permanent publication 
ina form which would bring them before 
European readers. The contributors are 
planters, lawyers and physicians, each illus- 
trating his own department of the subject. 

The medical reports are occupied with the 
diseases and physical peculiarities of the ne- 
groes ; but of these only a few points may 
engage our attention. 

One of the most formidable ailments among 
negroes, more fatal than any other, is conges- 
tion of the lungs. Except when the body is 
warmed by exercise, the negro’s lungs are 
very sensitive to the impressions of cold air. 
When not working, they are eager to crowd 
around a fire, even in comparatively warm 
weather, and seem to take a positive pleasure 
in breathing heated air and warm smoke. If 
they sleep beside a fire, they turn their heads 
to it. 

Consumption is a common disease, and 
presents peculiar features. Its seat is notin 
the lungs, stomach, liver, or any organ of the 
body, but in the mind ; and its cause is stated 
to be cruelty on the part of the master, and 
superstition or dissatisfaction on the part of 
the negro. On almost every large planta- 
tion, one or more negroes are to be found who 
are ambitious to be considered in the charac- 
ter of conjurers, in order to gain influence, 


* The Industrial Resources, &c., of the Southern and 
Western States. By J. D. B. De Bow, Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Louisiana. 
8 vols. 1852. 
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and to make the others fear and obey them. 
It is said that their influence over théir fel- 
low-servants would not be credited by persons 
unacquainted with the superstitious mind of 
the negro. Intelligent negroes believe in con- 
juration, though they are ashamed to ac- 
knowledge it. ‘The effect of such a supersti- 
tion —a firm belief that he is poisoned or 
conjured — upon the patient’s mind, already 
in a morbid state, and his health affected from 
hard usage, overtasking, or exposure, want 
of wholesome food, good clothing, comfortable 
lodging, with the distressing idea that he is 
an object of dislike both to his master and his 
fellow-slaves, and has no one to befriend 
him, tends directly to generate that erythism 
of mind which is the essential cause of negro 
consumption. This complaint often causes 
a depraved appetite for earth, chalk, lime, 
and such indigestible substances — natural 
instinct leading the patient to absorbents to 
correct the state of the stomach. 

Contrary to the received opinion, a northern 
climate, + hed not so favorable to the phys- 
ical health, is the most favorable to the intel- 
lectual development of the negroes ; those of 
Missouri, Kentucky, and the colder parts of 
Virginia and Maryland, having much more 
mental energy, being more bold and ungoy- 
ernable than in the southern lowlands; a 
dense atmosphere causing a better ventilation 
of their blood. A northern climate remedies, 
to a considerable degree, their naturally in- 
dolent disposition ; but they are more healthy 
and long-lived in a tropical climate, provided 
they can be induced to labor. So sensitive 
are they to cold, and so little are they affected 
by that fell destroyer of the white race, mala- 
ria, which kills more than war and famine, 
that they suffer, in the southern states, more 
from diseases of winter than those of sum- 
mer. ‘‘Theyare,” says Dr. Nott, of Mobile, 
“exempt from the violent congestive fevers 
of our interior districts, and other violent 
forms of marsh fever ; and so exempt are they 
from yellow fever, that Iam now attendin 
my first case of this disease in a full-bloode 
negro. In fact, it would seem that ne, 
blood is an antidote against yellow fever, for 
the smallest admixture of it with the white 
will protect against this disease, even though 
the subject come from a healthy northern lat- 
itude in the midst of an epidemic.”’ 

Physiologically, negroes resemble children, 
in whom the nervous system predominates, 
and whose temperament is lymphatic. Good- 
nature is decidedly a prevalent charac- 
teristic of the negro race, but it is associated 
with irritability ; and, considering their treat- 
ment, this last peculiarity can excite no sur- 
prise. One of the greatest mysteries to those 
unacquainted with the negro character, is the 
facility with which 200 or 300 able-bodied ne- 
groes are held in subjection by one white man, 
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who sleeps in perfect security among them, 
with doors and windows open. Another 
mystery is the undoubted fact of the love they 
bear toa kind master. It is not arbitrary 
authority over them that they dread, but cru- 
elty, and the petty tyranny and imposition 
of one another, All this 1s accounted for by 
their physiological constitution. The slave- 
holder, of course, makes this an argument for 
slavery. But if, in these respects, his negroes 
are like his children, what should he do with 
the latter? The facts are undoubted, but 
they might suggest a very different course of 
treatment for the negroes. 

The vital statistics of slavery are not suffi- 
ciently copious and accurate to furnish data 
for very sweeping conclusions. But increased 
attention has been directed to the subject, in 
consequence of the introduction of life insur- 
ance in connection with the slaves, This would 
be a powerful prop to the system, and a 
source of increased cruelty to its victims. 
And herein is the great obstacle to its success. 
When a company insures the life of a free 
man, it has the best of all guarantees against 
foul play — namely, the innate love of Tife of 
the insured party. But the master’s self- 
interest is the ns law in the treatment of 
negroes ; and as soon as a slave became un- 
sound, and worth less than the amount insured, 
what would be the result? The tender mer- 
cies of his master would be, very small; and 
it is a singular fact that the negroes who will 
nurse their master with untiring devotion and 
kindness, night and day, are utterly regard- 
less of each other’s wants in sickness. 

The future statistics of negro life-insurance 
will be very important. Insurance companies 
will know what they are about ; and if they 
refuse to insure negroes, it will be in vain 
for the planters to say, that the charge of 
cruelty brought against them is false ; while, 
on the other hand, if the insurance system 
become general, the south must be credited 
with more humanity than is commonly attrib- 
uted to it. Statistics sometimes tell curious 
tales. 

The report of the Prison Dicipline Associa- 
tion for 1845 throws some light on the mor- 
als, as well as the longevity, of negroes in the 
north. After giving the bills of mortality for 
the black and white population in the city 
and penitentiary of Philadelphia, the report 
says: ‘ Out of 1000 of each color residing in 
the city, 196 blacks die for every 100 whites ; 
and for every 1000 of each color in the peni- 
tentiary, the astonishing number of 316 
blacks to every 100 whites. Returns from 
the Philadelphia County Prison, for the last 
ten years, show that out of 101 deaths in that 
establishment, 54 died of consumption. Of 
these, 40 were colored, and 14 white.” 

In 1845, Mathew L. Bevan, president of 
the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, 
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says: ‘*The increase of deaths comes from 
blacks. This increase of mortality is found 
in the fact, that those colored inmates from 
the county of Philadelphia are so constitu- 
tionally diseased, as under any and all cir- 
cumstances to be short-lived, from their char- 
acter and habits. They die of constitutional 
and chronic disorders, which are general 
among their order, owing to the privations 
they undergo, and the want of proper atten- 
tion in infancy, and their peculiar mode of 
living.” Mr. Bevan concludes: ‘ Indulging 
in the use of ardent — subjected to u 
oe which bids defiance to any success- 
ul attempt to improve their physical or 
moral condition, from youth to manhood, sow- 
ing the seeds of disease in their constitu- 
tions, and at last becoming inmates of pris- 
ons.”’ 

The southern planters, of course, point to 
these facts with exultation, and contrast their 
own treatment of the blacks with great ad- 
vantage. It would indeed appear from sey- 
eral papers in these volumes (De Bow), and 
it is not an unlikely thing to occur as an 
epochal phenomenon, that a scientific spirit 
is gaining ground among the slave-owners, 
which extends not merely to improved cotton 
culture, but also to improved negro manage- 
ment. Some of the contributions of this 
character are both interesting and —— 
The suggestions about ‘ improved dwel 
ings,’’ ** sanitary regulations,” and ‘ water 
supply,’’ not to mention provisions of a more 
spiritual character, would do credit to Lord 
Shaftesbury, or Prince Albert himself. Evi- 
dently, these planters consider themselves no 
mean philanthropists. 

One “ very sensible and practical writer” 
gives a description of his plantation, which 
would tempt any man to become a slave for 
the pleasure of living on it. His ‘* quarter’’ 
has been selected on scientific principles, 
*¢ well protected by the shade of forest-trees, 
sufficiently thinned out to admit a free cir- 
culation of air, so situated as to be free from 
the impurities of stagnant water ;’’ and on 
this he has erected ‘‘comfortable houses, made 
of hewn post oak, covered with cypress, 16 
by 18, with close plank floorsand good chim- 
neys, and elevated two feet from the ground. 
The ground under and around the houses is 
swept every month, and the houses, both 
inside and out, whitewashed twice a year.” 
Then there are ‘‘ good cisterns, providing an 
ample supply of pure water,” and “ ample 
clothing”’ for their beds, with a henhouse for 
each, so that he may have ‘‘ his chickens and 
eggs for his evening and morning meals to 
suit himself,’’ besides gardens for every fam- 
ily, in which ‘‘ they raise such vegetables and 
fruits as they take a fancy to.’’ The beauty 
of this description would be lost, were it 
regarded as drawn for European readers. It 
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was written for a local magazine as a bona 
fide essay on the scientific management of 
negroes. This gentleman’s treatment of his 
negroes is as precise as if he were conducting 
an hospital or superintending a nursery. 
‘Their dinners are cooked for them, and 
carried to the field, always with vegetables, 
according to the season. There are two 
hours, set apart at mid-day for resting, eat- 
ing, and sleeping, if they desire it [always con- 
sulting their wishes], and they retire to one 
of the weather-sheds or the grove to pass this 
time, not being permitted to remain in the 
hot sun while at rest.”” A species of Har- 
mony Hall has been erected for the children, 
‘‘ where all are taken at daylight, and placed 
under the charge of a careful and experienced 
woman.”’ Moreover, continues our philan- 
thropic planter, “I have a large and comfort- 
able hospital provided for my negroes when 
they are sick; to this is attached a nurse’s 
room ; and when a negro complains of being 
too unwell to work, he is at once sent to the 
— 

Nor are either lighter or weightier matters 
overlooked. Besides passing a ‘* liquor-law’’ 
for his plantation, which secures sobriety, 


' “T must not omit to mention,” he says, 


“that I have a good fiddler, and keep him 
well supplied with catgut ; and I make it his 
duty to play for the negroes every Saturda 
night until twelve o’clock. They are exceed- 
ingly ——- in their attendance at the 
ball, while Charley’s fiddle is always accom- 
panied with Herod on the triangle, and Sam 
to * pat !? 

Better still: ‘*I also employ a good 
preacher, who regularly preaches to them on 
the Sabbath-day, and it is made the duty of 
every one to come up clean and decent to the 

lace of worship. As Father Garritt regu- 
arly calls on Brother Abram to close the ex- 
ercises, he gives out and sings his hymn with 
much unction, and always cocks his eye at 
Charley the fiddler, as much as to say ‘ Old 
fellow, you had your time last night; now 
itis mine.’ ”’ 

Neither the preaching nor the prayers have 
much effect on their morality, for the writer 
admits that they are very licentious. He at- 
tempted to improve them ‘‘ for many years 
by preaching virtue and decency, encouraging 
marriages, and by punishing, with some 
taverity, departures from marital obligations ; 
but it was all in vain.’ 

Another contributor to the science of “ ne- 
gro management,”’ says: ‘* In no case should 
two families be allowed to occupy the same 
house. The crowding a number into one 
house is unhealthy. tt breeds contention ; 
is destructive of delicacy of feeling ; and it 
promotes immorality between the sexes. In 
addition to their dwellings, where there are 
& number of negroes, they should be provided 
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with a suitable number of properly located 
water-closets,’’ which, in addition to other 
ends, may ‘‘ serve the much more important 
“ate of cultivating feelings of delicacy.”’ 
The pro-slavery romancers, who have been 
paying back Mrs. Stowe in her own coin, will 
ere find ample corroboration of their pleas- 
ant and pathetic pictures of negro-life. 
There 1s another point to which we must 
advert before closing this paper. It appears 
that the slave population of America has been 
doubled within the last thirty years. In 
1860, the slaves will number four millions ; 
at the end of the next thirty years, they will 
number six millions and a half; and at the 
commencement of the next century, they will 
not fall fur short of thirteen millions. The 
question presents itself — what is to be done 
with this rapidly increasing population ? 
The south says to the north, ‘‘ Let us enlarge 
our slave territory.”’ The north refuses ; 
whereupon the south retaliates by a threat to 
employ slave-labor in the manufacture of 
such articles as are now made almost exclu- 
sively in the northern states. At present, it 
is said that free-labor is cheaper than slave- 
labor for manufacturing purposes; but it 
will be different as the latter is multiplied. 
The subject is seriously, discussed by the 
planters. Already there are factories in 
South Carolina, Alabama, and Georgia, 
where negro-labor has been successfully em- 
ployed. In 1850, there were ninety-three 
factories in these states. It has been ascer- 
tained that the negroes are quite equal to the 
work, and that it suits their habits. Some 
writers also contend that they are ready now 
to compete with the north, and with all the 
world, as regards the quality and price of 
what they can manufacture ; and that time 
alone is wanted to render the south the great- 
est seat of manufactures in the world. 

We give these statistics, because we believe 
they exhibit the subject in new aspects, and 
indicate that new elements are about to be 
introduced into the slave problem, Southern 
labor will press upon the north; and to per- 

lex the problem still further, northern la- 

r threatens to press upon the south, as 
will appear from the following extract from 
Cist’s Cincinnati in 1851 :*—** The time con- 
sumed in seeding, tending, and havesting the 
cereal crops, embraces about one half the 
year: if not im idleness, then, during the 
remainder of it, the laborer has to seek other 
employments than on the land. The grain 
crop is sown and gathered during the months 
of April, May, June, July, August, Septem- 
ber, and part of October ; this includes corn, 
The cotton crop is seeded in the spring, and 
gathered during the late fall and winter 


* Quoted in Freedley’s Treatise on Business, p. 





20 (1852). 
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months. Now, let the great reduction take 
place which I predict in the cost of locomo- 
tion ; let the passage between this city and 
Charleston come down, as I predict it will, 
to five dollars, and to intermediate points in 
the same proportion ; and let the time con- 
sumed in the trip be within my estimate — 
say, thirty-six hours to Charleston — who 
will gather the cotton crop! What becomes 
of slavery and slave-labor when these north- 
ern hordes shall descend upon the fair fields of 
the sunny south? No conflicts, no interfer- 
ence with southern institutions need be ap- 
prehended ; the unemployed northern laborer 
will simply underwork the slave during the 
winter months, and, when the crop is gath- 
ered, return to his home. It is known that 
the labor required to gather the cotton crop, 
as compared with that to plant and tend it, 
is as about four to one — that is, one man 
can plant and tend as muchas four can gather.”’ 
It would appear, then, that the ‘* peculiar 
institutions’ of the south will not remain 
unaffected by the general progress of the 
world. And from another quarter a blow is 
threatened, which will set Jonathan to calcu- 
late again whether his slaves will be any 
profit to him. We allude to cotton cultiva- 
tion in Australia, not to speak of India, In 
the course of last summer, Dr. Lang, of Syd- 
ney, addressed a series of letters to the Daily 
News, in which he presented a very plausible 
‘* demonstration,’’ as he calls it, of his con- 
viction, ‘‘ that cotton of the finest quality for 
the home-market can be grown by means of 
Britigh free-labor to any conceivable extent 
on the coast of Australia; that the wth 
of that article, of indispensable necessity for 
‘the manufactures of this country, will prove 
a highly remunerative employment for tens of 
thousands of the industrious and virtuous 
working-classes of this country, provided the 
can only be carried out and settled in sufh- 
cient numbers along our coast, of which the 
climate cannot be surpassed by that of an 
other country on earth ; that there is no diffi- 
culty whatever in the way of our ao Be 
and competing successfully and triumphantly, 
in this department of transmarine industry, 
with the slaveholders of the United States; 
and that there is a moral certainty of our 
being enabled, in a very few years hence, and 
in the fair and honorable way of free-trade 
and open competition, to give its death-blow 
to slavery in America.” 





A Seconp Sorouon.—A certain Mahomedan 
woman, of respectable family, resided at 
Peshawur at the time that General Avitabelli 
was governor of the place. This woman had 
a son and daughter. Both married, and the 
daughter and Soughterdentoer gave birth, at 
the same time, to two children, one a boy, the 
other a girl. This circumstance gave a great 
deal of occupation to the mothers of the sick 
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ladies. They were now become grandmoth- 
ers,and many visits were exchanged in con- 
sequence of the important events that had 
occurred in their families. Some time had 
passed over, the young mothers were again in 
rfect health, when a serious dispute arose 
Seneeen them. The daughter's child was a 
irl, that of the daughter-in-law a boy. The 
Roane maintained that the boy was hers, and 
had been taken from her, and given to her 
sister-in-law. The woman accused of hav- 
ing stolen the boy denied the charge, and she 
was supported in her declaration by her hus- 
band’s mother. The strife became serious, 
and the contending parties brought the affair 
before the judge. This magistrate, who was 
no Solomon, not being able to elicit the truth, 
dismissed the complainants. The latter 
were not satisfied, and appealed to the high 
court, in which General Avitabelli presided. 
The case was brought before him as he sat in 
the divan. Public curiosity was strained to 
the highest pitch, and each eagerly asked his 
neighbor: ‘* How will the judge decide?” 
The statements on both sides having been 
gone through, General Avitabelli ordered two 
gouts to be brought, one having a male, the 
other a female kid. This being done, he sent 
for two sheep that had each a lamb, one a 
male, the other a female. In like manner, 
he commanded two cows to be brought, of 
which one had a male, the other a female 
ealf. These different quadrupeds being in- 
troduced, he ordered that the goats, the 
sheep, and the cows should be milked, and 
the milk of each animal placed in a separate 
vessel, which should be marked. ‘ Now,” 
said the General, ‘ let this milk be examined, 
and it will be found that that which belongs 
to the animals which have male young is 
stronger than the milk which has been taken 
from the others.’’ Upon inspection, this was 
found to be correct. ‘* Now,’’ said the judge, 
‘* bring me some milk from the mothers of 
the children.’? The milk was brought, and 
General Avitabelli declared that the milk of 
the daughter was stronger than that of the 
daughter-in-law, and that, consequently, she 
must be the mother of the boy. — Schonberg’s 
Travels in India. 





Sprine is coming! Tear the drumming of the 
pheasant, all so pleasant, ’mid the budding of the 
trees, and the singing of the bees in the distant, 
quiet wildwood, where the wonted steps of child- 
hood seek, in summer’s sultry hours, cooling shades 
beneath the bowers formed in arches wild and grand 
by the God of nature’s hand ; where the tiny and 
the sturdy (if my muse be not too wordy) both unite 
in one acclaim, singing on in nature’s name, and 
fulfilling each their mission, live, but only in tradi- 
tion. Spring is coming—coming, coming. On 
every side, scattering wide, see the farmer cast the 
grain : for he knows, as he throws the seed upon the 
ground so well prepared around, that, with sunshine 
and with rain, the harvest will appear as in each 
former year. 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 
HOW A FORTUNE WAS MADE. 


You wish me to tell you how, after my es- 
cape from the horrors and perils of the French 
Revolution of 1789, I managed to retrieve my 
fortunes, and place myself once more in an 
independent position. Well, I will tell you 
the story as circumstantially as, at the present 
distance of time, I am able to recollect it. 

Having escaped with little more than a 
whole skin from France at the death of Robes- 
pierre, and returned to England, I was com- 
pelled to seck employment in any occupation 
suited to my qualifications. A knowledge of 
the French and German tongues, accomplish- 
ments at that time of day not sv common as 
they are now, simply perhaps because they 
were not so much wanted, procured me a re- 
spectable post in a mercantile house of some 
standing, for whom I did the double duty of 
cashier and corresponding clerk. I was 
hardly more than twenty at the commence- 
ment of my engagement in the spring of 1795, 
and I remained en occupied for eleven years, 
occasionally travelling abroad for a month or 
two in the summer, in the execution of con- 
fidential commissions intrusted to me by my 
principals. I was still a young man when, 
in the year 1806, news arrived in England of 
the capture of Buenos Ayres by Sir Home 
Popham, who, without any authority from the 
British government (having settled the busi- 
ness of the Dutch bottoms under Jansens, 
and cabbaged the Cape of Good Hope to serve 
for a Tom Tiddler’s ground for unfledged gov- 
ernors to play the fool with), had started 
across the Atlantic, picking up reinforcements 
by the way at St. Helena, and, dashing at 
the Spanish capital, had carried it by a coup 
de main, 

If I were to talk for a month of nothing 
else, I should hardly succeed in giving you 
an adequate notion of the effect which the 
arrival of this news had upon the commercial 
world in England. Whether it be that there 
is anything talismanic in the two syllables 
** South Seas,’’ I don’t pretend to guess ; but 
the fact once established that Buenos Ayres 
was ours, produced an infatuation compara- 
ble to nothing else of the kind which I can 
recall to mind. It was like a revival of the 
Mississippi scheme of Law, and had its effects 
not been confined to a certain class of the 
community, in all probability it would have 
resulted as ruinously. Merchants went mad 
upon the subject of the South Seas. Manu- 
facturers were forced to work by relays day 
and night; and enormous consignments of 
anything and everything which could be pro- 
duced by labor were dispatched headlong 
without prudence or premeditation for the 
mouth of the Plate. It is a fact consistent 
with my own knowledge, that among other 





things for which no reasonable being could 
have expected a demand, cargoes of winter 
clothing which would have been a godsend to 
an Esquimaux, and consignments of Sheffield 
skates, were hurried off to a tropical climate 
with the view of realizing a tremendous profit 
by their disposal. Infatuation was the order 
of the day. Everybody who had the means 
determined on a venture, and every vessel 
that could be caught up, whatever her sailing 
qualifications or condition as to seaworthiness, 
was chartered and freighted with commodities 
of all descriptions for the South American 
market. 

I cannot boast of having been myself free 
from the prevailing mania, and I invested a 
small sum of money in the purchase of weap- 
ons, which I thought would be at least as 
likely as skates or snow-boots to yield a profit- 
able return. The house which [ served held 
aloof from these speculations for a season ; 
but they were bitten at last, and then set 
about making up for lost time with a vigor 
very different from their usually cautious and 
methodical mode of doing business, One 
morning I was surprised, while dressing, by 
a citation from the principal of the firm, to 
wait upon him at his breakfast table. During 
the meal he abruptly put the question to me, 
** Are you disposed to go on board the Lance 
as supercargo and agent, and to sail at once ?’’ 
Though not very much surprised at the ques- 
tion, | was rather staggered at the suddenness 
of the requisition. I did not, however, object, 
but begged fora day or two to prepare my 
outfit. A few hours was all that could be 
allowed. My employers knew my penchant 
for travelling, and had rightly calculated that 
I should be at their command at any moment. 
I was no sailor, and knew but little of the 
necessaries required on ship-board, but 1 
made the best use of the little time allowed 
me — had all my luggage packed snug in the 
course of the ne. and that same night 
started in the mail for Liverpool, where the 
vessel lay, waiting only the arrival of the 
supercargo to proceed on her voyage. The 
Lance was nearly a new vessel of 500 tons 
burden, belonging to our house; and this 
would be but her third voyage. She was 
freighted with Manchester and woollen goods, 
and, besides a crew of eighteen or twenty 
hands, had a dozen passengers on board, most 
of them carrying small ventures of their own. 
I had been furnished with a sealed packet of 
instructions, and duplicates of the invoices, 
and these I took occasion to con over during 
my journey to the coast. I found myself 


charged with the entire responsibility of the. 


cargo, and invested with a discretionary pow- 
er as to its disposal ; and from a copy of the 
directions forwarded to the captain of the ves- 
sel, which was enclosed, I saw that he was 
bound to navigate the ship to any part of the 











American coast that I might think proper to 
direct. . 

Upon arriving at Liverpool and making in- 
odin, I mie. that a. Lone had cabal 
out of the docks, and was lying a few fur- 
longs down the river, waiting for sailing or- 
ders. A few hours afterwards I climbed her 
black side, laid my credentials before the ca 
tain, who, the moment his eye had caught the 
signature of the firm, gave the word for weigh- 
ing anchor, and then, with a tolerably fair 
wind, we dropped down the Mersey into St. 
George’s Channel. 

I have said I was no sailor. Two or three 
passages across the straits of Dover constituted 
the whole of my previous maritime — 
riences ; and you need not be surprised that 
when a fresh sont sprung up, as we entered 
the open sea, I was thrown upon my back in 
my berth, where I had to undergo the usual 
seasoning which reconciles land-lubbers to 
the brine. The Bay of Biscay is a very ugly 
cradle for a qualmish patient ; and the con- 
sequence to me was, that more than a week 
had elapsed before I was in a condition to 
show my face on deck, where I could hear, as 
I lay groaning in my berth, that there was 
no 4 of merriment on board. One fine 
morning, however, when the sun was shining 
brilliantly, and the breeze had moderated a 
little, I managed to dress and get on deck. 
The sudden change of air and scene, the mag- 
nificent and, to me, novel spectacle around, 
and the warm welcome I received from my 
fellow-passengers, banished my sickness at 
once. For a week I had eaten next to nothing, 
and had loathed the sight and even the bare 
mention of food; but I had not been two 
hours on deck, before a ravenous appetite 
drove me to the captain’s cabin, where cold 
fowl and ham vanished down my throat, until 
I was ashamed of the exhibition I was making 
of myself, and desisted from modesty rather 
than satisfaction. 

I now began to look around me, and found 
reason to congratulate myself upon my situa- 
tion. We had an able and orderly crew, a 
captain who was a man of very few words, 
but who knew his business, and a dozen pas- 
sengers besides myself, nearly all of whom 
were young fellows of my own age, full of en- 
joyment and confident in the future, which no 
one of them doubted would crown their 
expectations with success. We had a two 
months’ voyage before us yet, and we were 
all of one mind as to the necessity of pone 
the time as agreeably as possible. Drafts 


chess, backgammon, and rubbers of whist, 
alternated with music, dramatic reading and 
recitations, served to pass away the long even- 
ings; and bobbing for sharks, firing at sea- 
birds or floating bottles thrown overboard, 
athletic games on deck, or racing among the 
rigging, found us amusement and appetite 
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during the day. There were some smart wits 
on board, and some of these originated an- 
other species of amusement, which gave rise 
to no small amount of mirth. This was the 
publication of a series of clever pasquinades, 
which were found every morning placarded 
on the mainmast, whither we were accus- 
tomed to flock as soon as we turned out, to 
criticize and interpret them according to our 
fancy, amid roars of laughter. It happened, 
and it is only one'of the characteristics of 
such a mania, that several of our party, in 
their eagerness to secure means of transport 
for themselves and their goods, had neglected 
all attention to their outfit, and had come on 
board the Lance with no better provision for 
a long voyage than a traveller by rail now 
puts into his carpet-bag, on starting for a 
Journey of a few days. Among the rest was 
a light-hearted [rishman, quite a gentleman 
in manners, who had actually come on board 
with but two shirts for his whole stock. The 


consequence was, as borrowing was out of the. 


uestion, that in a very short time he was 
literally reduced to the wash-tub ; and, there 
being no female on board, was compelled twice 
a week to officiate as his own laundress, His 
exploits in this way were the theme of a good 
many of the anonymous productions which 
every morning appeared on the main-mast. 
A part of one of them, I recollect, ran thus : 


To all good people be it known, 
Who sail to Buenos Ayres, 

That our poor comrade, Bob M:lone, 
As mad as a March hare is. 


For twice a week he takes a speil 
At washing his old shirt, sirs : 

And though he ’s proud of washing well, 
It ’s never free from dirt, sirs. 


Which latter assertion, at least, was perfectly 
true, Bob’s linen presenting anything but a 
Beau Brummel appearance, though he did 
the best he could with it. He was a fellow 
of infinite good temper, and not only bore all 
such references to his ménage with 
humor, but actually took part in them him- 
self. He seemed to consider that he should 
be robbing us of our entertainment and acting 
unfairly, if he got over his bi-weekly cere- 
mony in any out-of-the-way hole or corner of 
the vessel; and, therefore, he regularl 
brought his tub upon deck, and went throug 
the business with the utmost deliberation, 
in view of all on board. lis chief persecutor 
was a young fellow of the name of Osborn, 


»| who had formerly managed a plantation in 


St. Vincents, and who was intending to settle 
again in the West Indies as soon as he should 
have realized the profit of his venture, from 
the proceeds of which he had resolved to 
purchase land and negroes on his own ac- 
count. The rest of our adventurers were 
mostly clerks or managers from London 
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houses ; and all were sanguine as to the re- 
sults of their speculations — each man imag- 
ining that he had outwitted his compeers 
by the superiority of the investment upon 
which he had ventured his capital. 

I need not dwell upon the events of the 
voyage, which, though it did always remain 
as one of the pleasantest recollections in my 
own mind, presents no remarkable features. 
We did not forget the customary ceremonies 
on passing the line, when Malone had his 
revenge upon some of us, from the superiority 
of his genius in the concoction of practical 
jokes. The voyage was fortunate as it was 
agreeable. We had neither death nor sick- 
ness te deplore; which latter was a great 
mercy, as the captain was the only doctor on 
board, and his whole stock of medicine was 
contained in a square chest not bigger than a 
hat-box. With all our merriment, however, 
and we were in the humor to laugh at every- 
thing, we were none of us sorry when the 
voyage drew to a close, and a man was sent 
to the mast-head to look out for land. This 
was on the second of November. ‘The coast 
was not sighted by sun-down, but we slackened 
sail during the night, and the next morning 
saw us within a few miles of the British fleet, 
lying off the mouth of the River Plate. While 
at breakfast, we were boarded by a man-of- 
war’s boat, which brought us news that sud- 
denly dashed all our hopes to the ground, and 
spread the gloom of disappointment and pro- 
spective ruin upon every countenance. 

We then learned for the first time that the 
city of Buenos Ayres, which we had calcu- 
lated upon finding in the possession of the 
British, had been retaken by the Spaniards — 
that the whole of the British forces, amounting 
in all to little more than 1500 in number, h 
been either cut to pieces, or made prisoners 
— and that Sir Home Popham, who had with 
difficulty escaped from the slaughter, and got 
on board the fleet, was then blockadin the 
town, and awaiting the arrival of reinforce- 
ments, with the intent of recovering his lost 
prize. This reverse was owing to the strategy 
of a French officer in the Spanish service, 
who, taking advantage of a dense fog, had 
crossed the estuary from Monte Video with a 
foree of 1000 regular troops, and, by thus im- 
parting vigor and codperation to an insurrec- 
tion within the city, had overwhelmed the 
English force, and dictated terms of surrender, 
which, however ignominious, they were in no 
condition to refuse. 

Here was a miserable consummation to the 
sanguine expectations of our jovial party ! 
shall never forget the spectacle of long faces 
that arose from that cabin breakfast-table, nor 
the contrast they offered to the hilarious looks 
with which, half an hour before, we had sat 
down to it. A gloomy silence, now and 
then broken by the abrupt and passionate 





ejaculation of an oath, followed the departure 
of the man-of-war’s boat, which carried off a 
couple of our best seamen. In the course of 
the day, however, we recovered sume portion 
of our lost spirits, and nothing contributed 
more towards this — perhaps I ought to be 
ashamed to say it — than the arrival of three 
other vessels bound on the same errand as 
ourselves, whom we saw consecutively boarded 
by the same boat, and subjected to the same 
experimentum crucis. Companionship in mis- 
fortune doubtless lessens its severity ; and 
we began to take a spiteful sort of pleasure in 
counting the multitude of victims to the same 
calamity which had ruined ourselves. These 
soon became so numerous as to convince us 
that even had the chances of war not shut up 
our market, the fury of competition arisin 
from the abnormal glut of merchandise of 
all descriptions must have been nearly as 
fatal ta our prospects. The weather was 
comparatively mild, and this was so far fur- 
tunate as it facilitated the means of intercom- 
munication, We had arrived after the hurri- 
cane season, which had prevented the em- 
barkation of our troops, and occasioned their 
surrender to the Spaniards. Meetings were 
held daily on board one or other of the 
vessels continually arriving, to deliberate as 
to the best mode of procedure in the awkward 
circumstances in which we stood. I cannot 
say that much satisfaction resulted from these 
councils. We came to a determination, how- 
ever, to ‘seek advice from the commander-in- 
chief, and sent a deputation to him for that 
purpose ; aproceeding, by the way, for which I 
did not myself vote, not having any faith in 
it. The deputation returned from Maldonado, 
whither they had gone to seek the general, ° 
very considerably chap-fallen ; they had not 
been honored with an interview, but were 
sent back with arather contemptuous message, 
verbally delivered through a subordinate, to 
the effect that, as the traders had come out to 
please themselves, they were at perfect liberty 
to go back if they didn’t like it — he did n’t 
send for them, and wasn’t going to provide 
for them. Sir Home, in fact, was not in a 
very complaisant mood. The late failure of 
his attack on Monte Video, added to his 
summary disgrace at the capital, had spoiled 
his temper, which the sight of his troops 
cooped up in a beggarly town, all but desti- 
tute of conveniences, was not calculated to 
improve. He was recalled not long after, and 
took his passage home, where he had to face 
@ court-martial, by whom he was severely 


I| reprimanded for his unauthorized precipitation 


in the whole affair. 

Finding that all chance of coming to a trade 
with the Spaniards was hopeless, many of the 
vessels, after a short stay, sailed away to seek 
a market in other ports. My instructions, 
though loading me with more responsibility 
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than I should have sought, re | allowed of 
my following their example; and I wrote to 
my principals, ae the circumstances of 
the case, and demanding further directions. 
Before my letters could have arrived in 
London, I had received advices from my em- 
ployers, from which I learned that they were 
In possession of the history of events; and 
from which also, as they directed me to hold 
on, and bide my time fora market, I judged 
that they must be privy to a determination 
on the part of the government to avenge the 
disgrace of the British armies by the final 
reduction of Buenos Ayres. Though I did 
not much relish the prospect before me, still. 
as several of my companions, with whom I 
shared my intelligence and conjectures, re- 
solved to remain on board, and participate 
in our fortune, we contrived to pass the time 
tolerably enough. An acquaintance which I 
had formed on shore on one of my visits, led 
to a familiarity with a lieutenant in the navy, 
a relative of one of our firm, with whom I 
and my companions sometimes spent whole 
days on board his frigate; and as the wel- 
come we received was reciprocated on our 
part on board the Lance, we managed to 
— away the time without suffering much 
rom ennui. 

At the end of January, Sir Samuel Auch- 
muty, who, after the recall of Sir Home, had 
arrived with a pretty strong reinforcement 
at Maldonado, finding no accommodation for 
his men in that place, commenced the storm- 
ing of Monte Video. This affair, which is 

enerally considered as a very brilliant one, 
P had the oye if it isa pleasure, of wit- 
nessing. The cannonading endured for a 
whole week before the breach was effected, 
and would have endured perhaps for a week 
longer had there been powder enough to carry 
it on; but all that being at length well-nigh 
shot away, an assault was ordered, which took 
lace an hour before dawn on the second of 

ebruary. What induced our fellows to go 
groping in the dark in search of a breach 
which was barely visible in the day-light, 
I don’t know ; but to it they went pell-mell, 
and five hundred of them were shot down 
before they knew where they were going. It 
was not till dawn broke, and they could see 
their way, that they discovered the breach, 
through which they poured like a cataract, 
carrying everything before them. They 
suffered a heavy loss, but it was said they 
slew a thousand of the enemy and took double 
that number of prisoners. The happiest re- 
sult, however, was the capture of the place 
itself, which was well fortified, and yielded 
that accommodation to the British which they 
so much wanted. It was taken in the very 
nick of time, a large force of the enemy being 
on the way to raise the siege. 

The success of this exploit had a prodigious 
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effect on our spirits. We now began to look 
upon the possession of the whole country as 
an event not much longer to be deferred, and 
our hopes brightened accordingly. All was 
life and gayety as well on board as on shore, 
and entertainments were reciprocated with a 
jovial hospitality that became quite contagious. 
As spring drew on we began to look out for 
the arrival of General Craufurd, who, with 
reinforcements of four or five thousand men, 
we knew was making for the River Plate. 
Still, month after month rolled away, and 
there was no sight of the wished-for trans- 

rts. In May General Whitelock arrived at 
Monte Video, and took the command, and 
then came a change in our way of life. 
There was an end at once to our parties, 
visitings, and jollifications ; grim-visaged war 
again showed his wrinkled front, and every 
device that could be thought of was resorted 
to in order to increase the numbers and 
efliciency of the host which was to chaw up 
Buenos Ayres at a mouthful, and make us 
masters of the country. 

One morning, I received from London a 
packet, enclosing final instructions as to the 
disposal of the cargo ofthe Lance. The firm, 
tired at length of waiting the uncertain issue 
of the war, directed me to dispose of the 
lading at any sacrifice, naming a minimum 
sum at which I might, if it suited my views, 
become the owner of the whole myself, and 
desiring me to return with a cargo of sugar 
as soon as conveniently practicable. From 
observations I had been “| this time able to 
make, I knew well enough thd actual value 
of the goods on the spot where they were, 
and I saw at once that a liberal profit must 
be made by selling them, even taking all 
disadvantages into account. I did not, there- 
fore, hesitate a moment, but sat down at once 
and wrote off, accepting the proposal, and 
enclosing my note of hand for the sum named. 
I had hardly time to congratulate myself 
upon this stroke of business, and had barely 
laid the foundation of a magnificent castle in 
the air, when, taking my morning's walk 
upon the deck, I saw a tall fellow, uncommonly 
like a drill-serjeant, clamber on board over the 
side of the vessel, followed by a file of soldiers, 
who ranged themselves in order, barring my 
passage down to the cabin. I walked up to 
the intruder, and, with a polite bow, re- 

uested to know the purport of his visit. 

ithout condescending to notice me even 
with a look, he bawled for the captain of 
the Lance, and being informed that he was 
below, sent one of the seamen with a peremp- 
tory message for his immediate appearance. 
The captain, who did not choose to be at 
anybody’s command on board his own vessel, 
took no notice of the request, beyond threat- 
ening the messenger with a round dozen if 
he dared to bring him such another. The 
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officer, finding the captain was in no hurry to 
oblige him, sent another message still more 
insolent. Of this the sailor refused to be the 
bearer, and told him he had better carry it 
himself. The fellow, thereupon, dashed 
down below, and then we heard him and the 
captain in loud altercation for some minutes. 
When at length both, flushed with wrath, 
came upon deck, the bully condescended to 
explain his business, which was, to inspect 
the list of passengers und crew, with a view 
to the enrolment of volunteers in a new 
brigade which was forming, and towards 
which it was expected that the Lance, like 
all other vessels in the offing, should furnish a 
quota. I thought this was an odd way of 
collecting volunteers, and it is iikely that I 
ex om as much in my countenance, for the 
fellow returned the look I gave him with a 
sneering kind of grin which promised any- 
thing but a pleasant termination to his morn- 
ing call. hen the list of the crew was 
read over, the men answering to their names, 
with the exception of course of the two who 
had been pressed on our arrival. The captain 
refused to read the list of passengers, and 
gave it to the officer, who proceeded to call 
over the names himself. There were six of 
them still remaining on board, as many hav- 
ing departed to pursue their fortune else- 
where ; but though the brute bawled the 
whole dozen names twice over, not a voice 
was heard in acknowledgment of any one of 
them. Findingat length that we were not 
to be brow-beaten, he condescended to adopt 
a more considerate tone, and informed us that, 
as British subjects, we should be expected to 
codperate with his majesty’s forces in the 
projected attack upon the Spaniards, adding 
that we were at liberty to do so as volunteers, 
or we might enlist, receiving the usual 
bounty, into either of the regiments of the 
line 


‘* And just for the sake of variety, now,”’ 
said Malone, adjusting the frill of his shirt, 
so as to conceal its ragged edges, ‘* suppose 
that a gentleman, having no very violent pre- 
dilection for his majesty’s service, should 
decline to do either?” 

“Then, by »’ growled the ruffian, 
“he'd be likely to find himself in limbo 
before twenty-four hours were over, and strung 
up for a traitor by the end of the week.” 

‘‘ We will take time to consider of this 
honorable proposition on the part of his 
majesty,” I said, ‘‘ and in the mean time per- 
haps you will do us the favor of prosecuting 
your canvass elsewhere.” 

‘+ Consider as much as you please,”’ was the 
reply, ‘* but you will go ashore this evening 
ar the boats bring in the recruits. Of 
course you can choose whether you will go as 
volunteers or prisoners — that ’s none of my 

iness.’’ 
* CCCCLEX, 
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With that this amiable specimen of mili- 
tary humanity signalled his myrmidons over 
the side, and relieved us of his presence. 
When he was gone the disagreeable singu- 
larity of our situation affected us rather less 
seriously than I should have anticipated. 
Malone was disposed to look upon the thing 
as rather a pleasant incident — and relished 
the notion of a “ taste of fighting,” as a kind 
of vivacious novelty, not at all to be objected 
to in itself; Osborn too would willingly have 
seen a little service by way of adding to his 
experiences of life ; and the remainder of our 
companions, though by no means combatively 
inclined, evidently entertained less objection 
to bearing arms against the Spaniards than ta 
the scurvy manner in which the proposition 
had been announced to us. For my own 
part, I confess that I always had a decided 
disrelish for fighting, under any circumstances, 
and I never felt less inclined to it than now 
that [ had just completed a commercial con- 
tract, from which there was good reason to 
expect a fortunate issue. Had we been in a 
condition to sail I would not have hesitated 
to heave anchor and away, but, from many 
causes, that was not to be thought of; at a 
later hour in the day, too, we saw that it 
could not have been done, for a Bristol vessel, 
which, having received the same civilities, 
hoisted all sail and bore out to sea, was sud- 
denly brought up with a shot across her bows 
from the frigate, and peremptorily signalled to 
return to her former station. 

We passed the day in a state of rather un- 
comfortable excitement, considering the mat- 
ter, as the insolent bully who had broached 
it to us recommended, in all its bearings. We 
were utterly in the dark as to the intentions 
of the general, and our deliberations served 
to increase our perplexity. Dinner was 
searcely over, when a man-of-war's long boat 
came alongside, freighted with a cargo of very 
moody-looking ‘‘ volunteers,” to the number 
of near thirty, some of whom, it was plain, 
from the effects of violence upon their persons, 
had been dragged vi et armis to take an un- 
willing share in the coming campaign. Our 
vessel was boarded by the brute of the morn- 
ing, accompanied by an elderly man, of ap- 
parently the same grade. As we all, demur- 
ring to their authority, declined to notice the 
summons citing us to appear on deck, thetwo 
came down to the cabin, and he who was a 
stranger to us informed us that the boat was 
alongside waiting for us, and begged us to 
lose no time in getting on board. @ expos- 
tulated, denied his authority, and threatened 
to complain to his superiors. He assured us, 
with sume show of civility, that his authority 
was unquestionable, and trusted at the same 
time that our patriotic feeling would render it 
unnecessary to use force in putting it into 
execution, as he regretted to say he had un- 
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fortunately been compelled to do already in 
other cases. As to any complaints we might 
have to make, he assured us they would be 
considered fairly, and if well-founded secure 
us redress. Meanwhile he must perform his 
duty, which was to carry us on shore, and 
consign us to ——- prepared for us at 
Monte Video. It was in vain that we pro- 
tested solemnly against the despotism which 
jeoparded our lives against our inclination ; 
we might as well have preached to a wind- 
mill. ‘he smooth-tongued slave had but one 
idea, and that was his duty, which he adhered 
to in spite of every consideration we could 
urge. The upshot of the dispute was, that, 
protesting loudly against the tyranny practised 
upon us, we descended unwillingly into the 
boat tv escape the degradation of being 
dragged or tumbled head-foremost into it, as 
would have been the case had we offered resist- 
ance. The boat called upon two other vessels 
lying at anchor, and with still less ceremony 
stole ‘‘ volunteers’’ for this new company. 
By this time she was pretty deeply laden, and 
steered for the shore, landing at Monte Video 
about nine o'clock. 

That night, for the first time in my life, I 
slept in a barrack amidst every discomfort to 
which a peaceful man can be subjected. The 
next morning, the so-called volunteers were 
all mustered to the number of near a hundred, 
and subjected to a mitigated kind of drill. As 
for preterring complaints, or bringing the 
question of our forcible enlistment before any 
tribunal, the bure mention of such a thing 
met with a roar of laughter. Our infamous 
capture was looked upon as a capital joke, the 

iquancy of which was the further heightened 

y our manifestations of resentment. In the 
course of a few days all thought of obtaining 
redress, which would of necessity have in- 
volved our discharge, was given up, and we 
began to feel by degrees reconciled to our new 
position. It is but fair to say that we were 
treated with some show of consideration. The 
drill was light and easy —our blunders and 
awkwardness led to no other punishment than 
ridicule, in which we ourselves joined. We 
had no irksome duties to perform, or even 
rations to cook, taking our meals at a kind of 
ordinary prepared for us. It is true we wore 
the common uniform (there is mine, hanging, 
with my musket, behind my study door*), 
and none of us, that I am aware, held any 
other rank, even nominal, than that of a 
private soldier ; but we had plenty of leisure 
upon our hands, and soon, becoming habitu- 


* The writer of this narrative details it as he 
heard it from the lips of the chief actor in it sey- 
eral years ago. He has not intentionally fiction- 
ized any of the incidents ; though, from ignorance 
as well of naval as of military life, he may have 
fallen into some unimportant errors. The princi- 
pal facts related are substantially true. The uni- 
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ated to the change, recovered our mirth and 
spirits. By the end of fortnight we had 
learned enough of the military art to qualif 
us to be shot at, and were drafted off into dif- 
ferent companies, some compliance being 
shown to our wishes in this particular b 
allowing the parties from different vesse 
still to remain together. 

At the end of the month came news that 
General Craufurd had arrived ; and the next 
day he landed, having brought a reinforce- 
ment of between four and five thousand men. 
His arrival was the signal for immediate 
action. The season was already too far 
advanced for our comfort, and sickness had 
begun to threaten a diminution of our strength. 
All was now bustle and activity; the shore 
presented a scene of perpetual hurry-skurry 
and clamor ; the boats of every vessel on the 
coast were pressed into the service, and the 
sea was alive night and day with the turmoil 
of warlike preparation. In the midst of all 
this, we of the awkward squad were again 
assembled en masse, and exercised on the 
ramparts in firing blank cartridge and accus- 
toming ourselves to the smell of gunpowder. 
I suppose I must have imbibed some of the 
contagion of war, for I positively enjoyed the 
sport, and looked forward to the assault upon 
the capital, which we all knew was now near 
and inevitable, with something like a relish. 
A doubt as to the final success of the British 
arms never crossed our minds, especially since 
the arrival of Craufard, who doubled our 
force. 

Early in June our expedition, which con- 
sisted, in all, of something short of ten thou- 
sand men, set forth. I shall not trouble you 
with the plagues we endured through close 
quarters and wretched food, or the miseries of 
the forced and weary marches beneath a June 
sun, We met but little opposition from the 
enemy except once, on the occasion of fording 
a river, where a good many of our fellows 
were shot down in the water; and the whole 
army, having suffered no great loss, came toa 
halt almost within shot of Buenos Ayres, 
whose inhabitants had not been idle, and, as 
we found ere long to our cost, were but too 
well prepared for our reception. As the cit 
was without walls, it seemed that all we h 
to do was to walk in and tak@ possession. 
The fifth of July was appointed for this cere- 
mony, which most of us expected would prove 
a very harmless one, it being generally 
imagined that the sight of our imposing force 
would be sufficient to ensure the submission 


form and musket mentioned in the text, hung in 
the situation described for many years. ‘The 
writer has often handled them ; and it was their 
singular apparition in the private apartment of a 
gentleman of good fortune and fine accomplish- 
ments which aroused the curiosity that was grat- 
ified by the recital of the present story. 
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of the Spaniards. All the accounts which I 
have seen of this inglorious invasion dwell 
upon one particular fact, to which there is no 
doubt that the failure of the attack is to be 
attributed, but which the narrators, from 
Alison downwards, have all contrived to mis- 
represent. The soldiers, say the historians, 
were forbidden to load their pieces. So far 
as my experience goes, this was not the case ; 
the pieces of the regiment into which I had 
the misfortune to be thrust, at least, were all 
loaded, as I believe were those of the other 
regiments ; but just as we were ready to start, 
the corporals were ordered round to collect 
the flints from each man’s gun; this was 
done, and we were thus without the means of 
returning the enemy’s fire. Had our pieces 
been merely unloaded, the fact would have 
signified comparatively little. We were all 
well supplied with ammunition, and could 
have charged our pieces in a few seconds. As 
it was, no sooner had we entered the main 
street than we beheld the flat roofs and the 
open windows of the houses bristling with 
fire-arms by the thousand ; the roofs were not 
high, and the fellows presented a fair mark, 
but while they poured out a continued stream 
of fire and shot upon us, we were prevented 
from returning a single bullet. They were 
not slow in perceiving that it was out of our 
power to reciprocate their compliments, 
which made them all the more liberal of their 
shot, and less cautious in the bestowal of it. 
Besides the bullets, which fell like rain, every 
now and then came a hand-grenade, from an 
open window, which, in bursting, killed or 
crippled a dozen of us; while over the heads 
of the musketeers on the roofs came flying a 
shower of heavy stones, from which, though 
we saw them coming, there was not room to 
escape. A more horrible scene it is impossi- 
ble for the imagination to conceive. Pushed 
forward by the masses from behind, on we 
staggered, stumbling over corpses, or ounder- 
ing among the wrecks of barricades, which 
those in advance had been compelled to over- 
throw. I[ saw my companions dropping 
around me as the bullets whistled constantly 
past my face, and expected every moment to 
find myself mortally wounded and trodden 
under foot by my surviving comrades. If I 
could have been allowed but one fair shot, and 
could have put it into the heart of the cow- 
ardly villain who had sent us there to be mur- 
dered like sheep for the sake of Spanish gold, 
I felt then that I could have died satistied. 
Of my fellow-passengers in the Lance, two 
perished before my eyes. Poor Malone, who 
was bviling with rage at being converted into 
@ mere target, got a shot in the temples as he 
was imprecating curses on the scoundrel 
Whitelock, and fell dead in my arms. So 
fearful was the confusion resulting from the 
terrible havoc, that we scarcely advanced at 
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the rate ofa quarterofa mile an hour. For 
three horrible hours this infernal and un- 
resisted slaughter continued ; and when we 
arrived, at last, in the great open square near 
the water, we had left above five hundred of 
our brave fellows dead in the street ; had four 
times that number wounded upon our hands, 
and had lost between two and three thousand 
prisoners, who, for want of the means of resist- 
ance, had surrendered to the enemy. You 
may imagine what a night I passed — without 
food, without the shelter of a roof, and suffer- 
ing from a deep abrasion caused by an enor- 
mous stone which smote me on the hip. 

This was the beginning and the ending of 
my actual warfare. Afterall, I was not fated 
to commit murder, having never fired a single 
shot against the enemy. The next day I was 
unable to walk without asistance. Osborn, 
who had stuck close tv me during the whole 
campaign, gota surgeon to look at my wound 
and to dress it; and in the evening brought 
me news that the war was terminated — that 
General Whiteliver had swapped Monte Video, 
Maldonado, and everything else we had on 
the coast, fur the prisoners he had lost the 
day before, and was under an obligation to 

t back to England as fast as possible, to en- 
Joy the laurels he had won. The same night 
the volunteers were informed that his majesty 
had no further claim upon their services, and 
that those who chose might embark in a 
schooner bound for Monte Video, from whence 
they might repair at once to their own ves- 
sels, Our party, now reduced to four, lost 
no time in getting on board, and after a voy- 
age of three days, during which I gradually 
got the better of my ugly bruise, I was again on 

rd the Lance, not enriched with the spoils 
of war, but something comforted with the 
conviction that the bloody game was finall 
= out in that quarter. The excitement 
ad undergone, however, had an unfavorable 
effect upon my constitution, and threw me 
into a low fever, in which I lay for several 
days, suffering no pain, but such an excessive 
degree of languor and feebleness as made me 
at times doubtful of the result. When I re- 
covered, the. British had withdrawn from the 
coast. The Spaniards, pleased with their 
rowess and its result, were in excellent 
umor, and as much disposed to trade as I 
could have wished them to be. I found no 
difficulty in disposing of my cargo as soon as 
I was able to attend to business; and having 
sold the whole at a profit of nearly ninety per 
cent., sailed for the West Indies on the best 


of August. 

After our long stay at the mouth of the 
Plate we were all a | to get away, and en- 
joyed our run northward. We were bound 
for Trinidad, but touching at Guiana for fruit 
and water, I happened to hear of a small 
island estate which was in the market, and, 
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together with its standing crop and working 
gangs of slaves, was to be sold for a consider- 
ation which appeared to me to be astonish- 
ingly low. I showed the printed announce- 
ment to Osborn, who recommended me to 
inspect it, at least, before leaving the neigh- 
borhood. The island, which, though it is not 
to be found in the map, is nota hundred miles 
from Paramaribo, not being far from our lo- 
cality, I resolved upon paying it a visit. The 
upshot was that, following Osborn’s advice, [ 
purchased it, stock and crop, and slaves and 
all,as it stood. Finer specimens of the human 
being than the slaves I thus purchased I never 
beheld. It was impossible to see them at 
their work, neither sex having more than a 
square foot of clothing about their persons, 
without being struck with admiration. The 
forms of some of them, the females especially, 
were perfect, and would have furnished ad- 
mirable models for the sculptor. The estate, 
though not large, was in tolerable condition, 
and the canes ready to cut, which latter cir- 
cumstance was my chief inducement to pur- 
chase. Osborn, whose experience as a planter 
qualified him for the task, undertook to real- 
ize the sugar with the utmost possible celerity, 
and no sooner was the bargain concluded than 
he set about the work. Perhaps you are 
blaming me in your heart for becoming a 
slaveholder ; but if so, it is because you are 
reasoning from present data to past events. 
This, you must recollect, was more than forty 
ars ago, when the iniquity of slaveholding 
hardly entered the imagination of the 
commercial man, and when the slave-trade 
itself had not yet been abolished by our gov- 
ernment. 

I treated my slaves well while I had them ; 
at any rate, | made them merry enough. By 
the allowance of some liberal indulgences, and 
not by the whip, they were urged to an ex- 
traordinary activity. We kept going night 
and day. The canes were cut, and the sugar 
and molasses manufactured from them with a 
rapidity which has been rarely equalled. As 
fast as the harvest was realized it was packed 
in casks and stowed on board, and the whole 
crop, which completed the lading of the ves- 
sel, being safe under hatches by the third 
week of November, we made all haste to get 
away before the stormy weather should catch 
us lingering on the coast. I made an ar- 
rangement with Osbora to remain and man- 
age the estate for me, giving him an interest 
in the annual profits. He desired nothing 
better, and conducted the business so well, 
that at the end of five years, during which he 
transmitted me twelve per cent. upon the cap- 
-ital I had invested, he was in a condition to 
_purchase it himself, according to the terms 
~ our contract, at the price which I had paid 

lor it. 

On leaving the coast of Guiana we crowded 
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all sail for the north, with the view of getting 
clear of the hurricane latitudes as speedily as 
sible. The Lance was heavily laden, but 
ing a stout vessel and a fast sailer, and 
having, moreover, a crew by this time well 
accustomed to handle her, I had little appre- 
hension on account of storms. Still it was 
with very different feelings from those with 
which I had embarked at Liverpool, that I 
now turned my face towards England. The 
events of the last twelve months had com- 
letely altered my position and social stand- 
ing. I had left home a dependant upon the 
good opinion of others: I was returning to it 
as the possessor of a substantial fortune, and 
could look forward to a life of ease and enjoy- 
ment upon regaining - native country. 
While busy in the speculations which had 
led to this fortunate result, I had not had 
time to indulge in the reveries to which suc- 
cess gives birth ; and even after all was pros- 
perously concluded, and I was bounding home- 
wards with my wealth, it was some time be- 
fore I awoke to the full consciousness of my 
good fortune. A storm which we encoun- 
tered suddenly off Guadaloupe, and which 
split the mainsail and sent some of our spars 
rattling about our ears, first brought me to 
the true sense of the increased value of my 
life. I began to grow daily and hourly more 
anxious about the issue of our voyage, with 
respect to which I could but imagine that I 
was far more interested than any other per- 
son on board. We carried seven passengers, 
three of them military men retarning in- 
valided to Europe, and the others men of busi- 
ness who had been dabbling with more or less 
success in the late speculations, My anxiety 
and restlessness induced me, when in the 
latitude of Antigua, to keep a reckoning of 
my own, with the assistance of one of the 
passengers, a man of some nautical experi- 
ence. To this I was the more impelled by 
the unaccountable conduct of the captain, 
who, for some cause or other, rarely showed 
himself on deck after we had been a few days 
at sea, leaving the vessel almost entirely in 
charge of the mate. It was not until a fort- 
night had elapsed that I made the awkward 
discovery that the blockhead had been smitten 
with the charms of one of the sable Dulcineas 
belonging to my estate, and having fitted up 
a small store-room for her accommodation, 
had contrived to smuggle her on board, where 
she formed an object of sufficient attraction to 
wean him altogether from his duty. As you 
may imagine, this unwelcome discovery by no 
means abated my anxiety. I communicated 
the affair in confidence to my nautical friend ; 
but he advised me to take no notice of it at 
present — but I observed that he revised the 
reckoning we had kept, paid more attention 
to it oaennaie, and by acts of courtes 
towards the mate, who was a pains-taking fel- 
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low and a capital seaman, secured his favor. 
The absence of the captain, however, operated 
unfavorably upon the crew. We had a great 
deal of new rum on board, and it was soon 
but too evident that the men had found some 
method of helping themselves to it. 

One day when half the crew were more 
than half drunk, and quarrelsomely frolicsome, 
and brawling and fooling instead of attending 
to their duty —a stiff breeze blowing, and the 
prospect of a gale—I called a council of the 
passengers, and having stated the case as it 
stood, requested their advice. All that could 
be done was to send for the captain, and 
represent the matter to him. He came, half- 
intoxicated, and to our remonstrances returned 
no other reply than that we were a set of 
fools for meddling with other people’s business 
— that he haew bis duty, and should navigate 
his vessel in his own way. When he was 
gone we determined at any rate upon stopping 
the supply of rum, and this, aided: by a hint 
from the mate, we succeeded in doing, having, 
after a diligent search, discovered the source 
from which the men supplied themselves. 
Things went on a little better after this for 
some time, though the captain having shut 
himself up with his inamorata, hardly showed 
his face for days together. We were still 
sailing nearly north, after a voyage of a month ; 
but the captain, when applied to, would not 
alter the ship’s course, an stormed and raved 
like a madman when either the mate or the 
passengers interfered. On we went day after 
day further north, with a drunken captain 
and an undisciplined crew. I had the horrors. 
It was plain that unless we resorted to some 
desperate measure, we should be carried bump 
ashore, or wrecked on some sand or reef in 
one of the dark nights which were now near 
sixteen hours long. I never slept for an hour 
together day or night. The weather was 
dismal with frost and fog, and the most horri- 
ble prospect was before us. At length the 
mate came to me with a long fuce, and ex- 
pressed his conviction that unless we altered 
our course we should be on the bank of New- 
foundland in twenty-four hours at the latest. 
I immediately broke this news to the passen- 

rs, who were but too well prepared for it. 

here was no time to be lost. ‘They requested 
me as agent for the owners, to arrest the cap- 
tain, and give the command to the mate. I 
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required first a requisition from them to that 
effect, signed by them all. It was prepared 
and completed in a few minutes ; then arming 
ourselves with pistols and cutlasses, we drag- 
ged the drunken captain forth from his den, 
ound him hand and foot, locked him up in 
spite of his oaths and resistance, and putting 
the ship about, steered for home with a 
tolerably fair wind. The men at first made a 
demonstration in favor of the captain, but 
the resolute front we showed them, and the 
fact, which they knew well enough, that I 
was owner of the cargo, prevented their having 
recourse to violence. r promised the mate 
my interest with the firm to secure him in 
the command he thus assumed, if he brought 
the vessel safely into port. He played the 
captain admirably, and soon by a little whole- 
some severity restored the discipline we had 
lost. The ew behaved famously in the 
wintry gales of the Atlantic. We made the 
Channel the second week in January, worked 
up to the Downs, where we lay for ten days, 
and where, at his own request, I put the ca 
tain ashore —-and arrived at the West India 
Docks before the end of the month. 

My employers, though they had no great 
reason to be satisfied with the expedition, 
which had proved a sorry speculation for them, 
congratulated me upon my good fortune, ex- 
pressing unfeigned pleasure at my return, 
They confirmed my appointment of the mate, 
who subsequently he many prosperous voy- 
ages in the Lance. As for the captain, he 
brought an action against me, which, so far 
from doing him any good, only ruined his 
character ‘by publishing the circumstances of 
his disgrace. I gave the negro wench a trifle 
to clothe her decently, and procured her a 
place in a gentleman's family in London, 
where she turned out a capital cook, and lived 
comfortably. Now you have the history of my 
South Sea speculation, which, though it led me 
through the horrors of war and tempest, made 
me independent of the world. All the reward 
I ever got for my valor under Whitelock, was 
that dusty old uniform which has so often ex- 
cited your curiosity — and that musket which 
has never been fired since the inglorious 5th 
of July, 1807, to this hour. You see there is 
no flint in the lock — but if you thrust in the 
ramrod you will find the charge is still in the 
barrel. 





HOW TO WRITE A SWEET POEM. 
BY LUCY SOPHTHART. 


Reap all sweet novels—o’er them shed sweet 
tears — 

Make love to a sweet maid of tender years ; 

Pronounce all babies sweet, and like papa ; 

When a lamb bleats, say ’t is the sweetest baa ; 

Admire all patch-work quilts with patterns sweet, 

And never smoke, nor cheese nor onions eat ; 





Buy such sweet bonnets for your sisters, and 

The sweetest trinkets you can find at hand ; 

Say sweet things to the ladies — sweetly smile, 

And like a sweet brigand look all the while ; 

In sweet walks by sweet moonlight take de- 
light, 

And oak sweet poems as you ’Il sweetly write, 

Whose sweet expressions making sweet one sigh, 

Will bring from sweet young girls ihe sweet ‘* Oh, 
my !”” Nat. ra 
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From the N. Y. Observer. 
MISS M’INTOSH’S LETTER. 


We have devoted several columns of our 
paper this week to a letter by Miss M’Intosh 
on the Address of the Women of England to 
their Sisters of America in relation to Sla- 
very. Miss M. is the well-known author of 
numerous literary works, which have been 
extensively read with high approbation both 
in England and America. She is a native of 
Georgia, and although her home is now in New 
York, she resided for more than thirty years 
at the South, and is intimately acquainted in 
the families of many of the most wealthy and 
respectable slaveholders in that section of the 
Union. 

Miss M’Intosh is a descendant of the Scot- 
tish Highlanders, who came over from Great 
Britain, with General Oglethorpe, more than 
120 years ago, to found the colony of Georgia. 
They founded it, as our readers well know, 
on the anti-slavery a General Ogle- 
thorpe, with the Highlanders and German 
Protestants, who constituted the majority of 
the first settlers, were firmly and unanimously 
opposed, both on — and religious 
grounds, to the introduction of slaves into the 
colony. If their plan had been accomplished, 
slavery in this country would have been lim- 
ited by Mason and Dixon’s line on the north, 
and the Savannah river on the south ; and 
more than half the territory now cultivated 
by slaves in the United States would have been 
from the beginning ‘free soil.’’ Indeed, 
the whole would now be “free soil ;’’ for, 
without cotton-growing and sugar-growing 
States as markets for their slaves, slavery 
would long ere this have died a natural death 
in Maryland, Virginia and Kentucky. 

Whut prevented the accomplishment of this 
noble Anti-Slavery project of the first settlers 
of Georgia! English slave-traders, who 
eared only for their own pecuniary gain, op- 
erating — by direct influence on the gov- 
ernment at home, and partly through their 
indolent countrymen in the colony, the Lon- 
don paupers settled near Savannah, succeeded 
in procuring the abolition of all anti-slavery 
restrictions, and these merchants then filled 
the markets of Georgia with miserable heathen 
from Africa, the victims of their avarive and 
eruelty. ‘The Highlanders and Germans per- 
sisted to the last in their opposition to this 
great wickedness, but in vain, The negroes 
were admitted, and, when once admitted, the 
planters were compelled to employ them, for 
they could get no other‘laborers. 

he descendants of these Highlanders and 
Germans are now wealthy slaveholders, scat- 
tered over all the country between the Savun- 
nah river and the farthest limits of Arkansas 
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and Texas. They inherit the religious princi- 
ples of their fathers. They have the Bible - 
and love to read it. They go to that blessed 
book, and not to Northern men or English- 
men, to Northern ladies or English ladies, to 
learn their duties to their slaves. They do 
not find in any part of that book the doctrine 
of the immediate abolitionists. They find 
there that the slave is a man and a brother; 
that God made him; that God loves him; 
that Christ died for him; and that God will 
not bless, and Christ will not love, the mas- 
ter who does not love his slave, or the slave 
who does not love and obey his master. With 
this simple teaching, and withdrawing them- 
selves, as the Apostle directs, from those who 
teach otherwise, they have been laboring qui- 
etly and unostentatiously, amidst all the dis- 
couragements caused by the curse of slavery 
on one side, and the agitations of abolition- 
ists on the other, to establish schools and 
churches,. and to fit the negro for the en- 
joyment of .all the happiness of which he is 
capable here and hereafter; and with such 
success, that they and their co-laborers count, 
as one of the fruits of their toil, more than 
300,000 negro members of evangelical churches 
—a greater number, as has been frequently 
stated, than the aggregate number in all the 
churches under Protestant missionaries in all 
the countries of the heathen world. 

Miss M’Intosh is the fit representative of 
that numerous band of self-appointed mission- 
aries under whose labors so many of these 
poor negroes have become joyful disciples of 
Jesus Christ. She is the great-grand-daugh- 
ter of John Moore M’Intosh, who was the 
leader of the Highlanders when they protested 
in 1738 against the introduction of slavery 
into Georgia; and she is a cousin of Mrs. 
Wilson, the wife of the Rev. John L. Wilson, 
to whom we referred in our paper of the 31st 
ult., as having emancipated her slaves, and 
accompanied them with her hushand from 
South Carolina to Africa, to preach the Gos- 

1 to the natives of that dark land. Did the 
adies at Staffurd House know that such 
women are produced in the midst of American 
slavery? Did they know that there is not in 
any country on the earth, among the higher 
classes, a body of Christians more distin- 
guished for generous self-sacrifice, and for all 
the noble graces of the Christian character, 
than the truly Christian slave-holders, of the 
Southern States in America? When they learn 
this, those ladies will surely feel how unbe- 
coming it was in them to issue with so much 
parade, an address, which assumes that it is 
necessary for English women to teach the 
American people, and a our Southern 
people, the first principles of their duty to 





God and man. 
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LETTER ON THE ADDRESS OF THE 
WOMEN OF ENGLAND 


TO THEIR SISTERS OF AMERICA IN 
SLAVERY. 


RELATION TO 


BY MISS M. J. M’INTOSH. 
To the Editor of the New York Observer : 


Ste :—TI read a few weeks since in your 
valuable paper, with some pain, an article 
commenting on a letter from the Earl of 
Shaftesbury to the Editor of the London 
Times, in which you seemed to give an un- 
qualified —— to the answers addressed 
by some of our countrywomen to the Duchess 
of Sutherland, and the other ladies of Eng- 
land, who had appealed to their Christian 
sympathies in behalf of the slave. I cannot 
better evince my confidence in your Christian 
magnanimity than in venturing to ask per- 
mission to avail myself of the prestige of your 
paper in presenting views differing somewhat, 
it may be, from your own. Mistaken and 
injudicious as I consider the action of these 
ladies of England, in urging on the women 
of America responsibilities which it would 
have been futuity in them to overlook, and 
duties which it would have been heathenism 
in them to neglect, no less mistaken and in- 
judicious seems to me the manner in which 
that appeal has been answered. These an- 
swers have proceeded, I believe, from north- 
ern women only, who might well have held 
themselves untouched by this controversy. 
They could have been dictated by no selfish 
motive, therefore, but solely by generous 
sympathy for their southern sisters —a mo- 
tive which claims more than indulgence — 
admiration and respect. In their own cause, 
sir, I doubt not these ladies would themselves 
have thought as I do, that if a reply was made 
at all, it would be more consistent with the 
dignity of Christian gentlewomen to make it 
in the spirit of that charity which “ hopeth 
all things, believeth all things, endureth all 
things,” than, in the proud vindictiveness of 
wounded self-love, to give back railing for 
railing. 

I have said that the action of the ladies of 
England was mistaken ; yet it was a mistake 
which we can readily forgive, I think, when 
we recollect the influence under which it was 
made, Genius, which might well have been 
satisfied with the triumphs it was capable of 
achieving in a legitimate field, had stooped. to 
pander to the passions of the multitude, by 


* If Miss M. will refer again to our article, she 
will perceive that we could not have given “an 
unqualified approval”? to those answers, for we 
made no allusion to any of the answers except 
one, and with respect to that one, we expressly 
said that‘ not having seen it we know not whether 
it merits the animadversions bestowed upon it by 
his lordship.’’ — Ed. Observer. 
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clothing fiction in the garb of truth, and 
teaching her to utter her aspersions in the 
accents of this daughter of the skies. Had 
the power which thus maligned us been the 
product of a foreign soil, it might have been 
mistrusted ; but how could honorable women 
believe that a woman would, without provo- 
cation, blacken with infamy the land of her 
birth, unless the dearer interests of truth had 
forced her to the painful task! And can we 
wonder that if these aspersions were believed, 
all prudential considerations should have been 
forgotten? Ought we not rather to admire 
the forbearance of these ladies of England, 
supposing such belief to have been theirs, in 
that there escaped them not the indignant 
utterance of horror and disgust, but the gentle 
appeal of Christian charity! For my own 
part, I feel and acknowledge my obligation to 
them, for the liberality which could still be- 
lieve us not wholly dead to human sym- 
pathies, which could still hope to rouse us to 
the exercise of humanity. Urged by this 
obligation, and desiring to relieve them from 
the pain which every Christian heart must 
feel in entertaining condemnatory opinions of 
those holding like precious faith with them- 
selves, I would say, ‘** Believe not that the old 
English nature has lost any of its noble at- 
tributes in the air of America. Here, as 
with you, it still hates oppression and sickens 
at cruelty. Woman, here, has not forgotten 
her office of comforter.” I would say to 
them, ‘We accept your sympathy, noble 
sisters, and offer you our own under those 
heavy responsibilities which you too have 
to bear. With such responsibilities, well 
may you bless God that you are omen 
from that burden which your fathers laid 
upon us, And yet,’’ I would add, ** count it 
not heavier than it is; think of it not with 
the vague terror with which we strive in vain 
to grasp the proportions and struggle with 
the power of an oppressive nightmare ; but 
look at it rather with the sharpened faculties, 
and the fuller consciousness, and the quieter 
self-possession with which danger ever endows 
@ magnanimous spirit.”’ Looking at it thus, 
you will see a race of people brought hither, 
not, as romance would teach, from the enjoy- 
ment of the dear ties of home, from a life of 
freedom and of simple pleasures ; but from a 
condition the lowest to which humanity could 
sink — nay, distinguished from that of the 
brutes, only as the semblance of the human 
form excited a deeper disgust, by its sugges- 
tion of contrast. This people you would see 
now wearing in their features more of the 
aspect of humanity, and exhibiting in their 
habits far more of the decencies of life. You 
would see them dwelling in homes, poor in- 
deed, but not wholly comfortless, surrounded 
often by families whom they love, and with 
whom they live and die. Yet more, you 
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would find that the moral sentiment has been 
awakened in their souls, that they feel them- 
selves accountable to the Great Father of all, 
and that they whose fathers trembled at the 
Fetich and adored the Devil, now bow at the 
name of Christ, and adore the Lord of heaven 
and earth with a simplicity, and an earnest- 
ness of faith, which no philosophy can teach. 

We claim not that we or our fathers have 
done for them all that we ought—we ac- 
knowledge that more, far more might and 
should have been done ; but this is something 
not wholly without value, and this, God in 
His providence hath wrought for them — and 
this and more — more which a few favored 
ones have gained—they are now bearing 
back to throw a little light on their native 
Africa, still sitting in darkness and in the 
shadow of death. 

But you reproach us, sisters — gently, very 
gently, I acknowledge — still you reproach us 
that they cannot read for themselves the word 
of life — nay, that we submit to laws which 
have forbidden us to give tiem this inestima- 
ble power — and we cannot deny it; but let 
us look well at this too, and perchance it may 
appear less black a wrong in us than at first 
™ Meer faint light di 

any years ago a faint light appeared in 
the dark sky width bed ithe onhatowel 
this devoted race —a light which we hoped 
would prove the dawn of a quick-rising and 
brilliant day. An inflvonce silent, irresisti- 
ble, coming like the wind of heaven we knew 
not whence, stirred many hearts and awak- 
ened many noble minds at the south to the 
great work of the south, the work which it has 
et to do — the instruction and fuller evangel- 
ization of those whom God has committed to 
their keeping. Suddenly, plantation schools 
were established for children and adults, and 
plantation chapels erected where instruction 
should be given better adapted to their un- 
tutored minds than the church services on 
which they had been accustomed to depend. 
You, noble ladies, who know how slowly the 
wisest reforms win general consent even in 
enlightened England, will readily understand 
how much difficulty the pioneers in this noble 
work had to encounter; but they went on 
undismayed, and God seemed to be with 
them. He was with them, for the good seed 
then sown has never been wholly uprooted ; — 
but, alas! the enemy was active too, and 
sowed tares with the wheat. 

While slowly, but surely, the strongest 
pee were giving way before the quiet 

ut steady onset of truth, at the south —in 
the northern part of our land there arose an 
association of men, to whom I will allude no 
farther than to say that, by publishing works 
of the most inflammatory character, address- 
ing the planters of the south with the bitterest 
denunciation, and calling on their slaves to 
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free themseives from their tyranny, even 
though they should do 1t by the infliction of 
horrors on which I will not dwell; and by 
sending these publications to those by whom 
they supposed their contents would be com- 
municated to the slaves, they deeply injured 
the cause they sought to serve. ‘The pam- 
phlets were sent to free blacks in the city of 
Savannah, preachers of the gospel of peace. 
Deeply shocked themselves at their contents, 
they placed them in the hands of the city 
council, by which they were forwarded to the 
state legislature then holding its annual ges- 
sion. ‘The result was the law forbidding, on 
penalty of a heavy fine and imprisonment, 
that the blacks be taught to read or write — 
an unwise law as we believe, but scarcely 
unnatural under these circumstances. 

The true friends of the slave were grieved 
but not despairing, cast down but not de- 
stroyed. The law, which they felt themselves 
bound to obey, made the task of enlightening 
the darkened minds around them far more 
difficult, but still by no means impracticable. 
To teach the slaves to read, and place Bibles 
in their hands would have been an easy thing 
compared with becoming themselves the media 
through which all acquaintance with that , 
sacred word must be obtained. But they 
shrank not from this difficult task. ‘* Men of 
thought, and men of action,’’ women of culti- 
vation and refinement, who were fitted to 
enjoy and to adorn society, re-modelled their 
plans of life, feeling that whatever else was 
neglected, this must be done. From the 
schools, which were still continued, some of 
the books that had been in use vanished, but 
the Bible remained, and so interesting did 
the viva voce lessons become that we doubt 
whether many of the pupils were conscious 
of the change in the mode of teaching. This 
change was not the greatest evil resultin 
from the apprehension in which the law ha 
originated. ‘The influence which the friends 
of the slave were acquiring over public senti- 
ment, the waking up of dormant consciences 
under the silent rebuke of their example, was 
checked. People cried, ‘‘ See the effect of in- 
novation !”’ and returned contentedly to their 
long sleep. 

I may not hope, in the short space of such 
an article as this, to convey any just idea of 
the persevering efforts for the advancement 
of the slave made by this devoted band of 
Christian men and women at the south. They 
have borne obloquy and contempt from men 
because they would not set all human law at 
defiance, or yield the judgments formed on the 
sure basis of experience to the wild schemes 
of the theorist. For this obloquy and con- 
tempt, as far as it regarded themselves only, 
they have cared little. It was a light thing 
to them to be judged of man's judgment. On 
the panoply of the Christian hero, the shafts 
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of ridicule, and the heavier blows of hate fall 
alike harmless, But that which was of little 
importance to them personally, has been felt 
as a grievous ill for its influence on the cause 
to which they had devoted themselves. Every 
unjust accusation, every bitter und insulting 
word uttered against the south, in England, 
or in the Northern United States, has tended 
to harden the hearts they were seeking to 
soften, and to add to the prejudices which 
present an insuperable barrier to the attain- 
ment of their heart’s desire and prayer — the 
elevation and gradual emancipation of the 
slave. 

Think not that I have exaggerated the in- 
terest or tlie action of the south on this sub- 
ject. I have, indeed, not told you the half. 
Were it not my design to confine myself 
strictly to the subjects of your letter, 1 could 
prove to you by well-authenticated statistics 
that the south, in proportion to its wealth and 
population, has given more, and done more 
for the cause of African emancipation than 
England and the Northern United States 
combined. And against the examples of in- 
dividual debasement and cruelty, so industri- 
ously sought out by our enemies, I might set 
examples of such self-devotion as would com- 
pel the admiration of the world, and cast your 
own noble Wilberforce and Clarkson into the 
shade. I could show you delicately-nurtured 
and accomplished women and men of education, 
who have not only liberated their slaves, and 
sent them at their own expense to Africa, but, 
having thus given to the good cause all they 
had, have added to that gift themselves — 
having accompanied their people, shared their 
dangers, and labored now for nearly thirty 
years, as African missionaries. 

But I turn to another and not less interest- 
ing subject, against which you have expressed 

ourself with faithful, and I am ready to 

elieve not unchristian rebuke — the relation 
of marriage among the slaves, and the little 
regard which their family ties obtain among 
those who are the rulers of their earthl 
destinies. For the slight consideration whic 
the slaves themselves attach to the sacred 
relation of marriage, I can only say that they 
are in this little, if any, worse than the 
ignorant in even your own favored land. To 
multiply proof of this from your own police 
reports would be easy, if it were not uselessly 
occupying both your time and mine. One in- 
stance is placed before me even as I write, to 
which I refer, not because of its greater appo- 
siteness to my purpose, but simply because it 
is at hand. I derive it from a well-known 
American Magazine — Littell’s Living Age — 
into which it was copied from an English 
paper — the Stamford Mercury. It purports 
to be a report of a trial, occurring before 
magistrates in Birmingham, of a man for an 
assault upoh his wife. ‘The miserable woman 
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testifies that her husband does not live with 
her, having ‘‘leased’’ himself to another 
woman—TI use the language of the report. 
Further investigation ensues and a lease, of 
this, I trust, singular character, is actually 
introduced into court and sworn to as haying 
been drawn up by a lawyer whose name is 
given, and who, it is asserted received for it 
a fee of 1/. 15s. 

But surely it needs neither repeated exam- 
ples nor elaborate argument to prove that even 
In a far more refined condition than that of 
the plantation slave, the influence of Christian 
= is needed to make marriage what 

x0d intended it should be. 

But you accuse us—woe to us if you 
accuse us justly!—of having fostered this 
disregard in the slave by showing little re- 
spect ourselves to his family ties. We have 
been represented to the world as tearing with- 
out remorse the wife from the husband, the 
mother from the child. This has been so . 
often asserted—it has gone forth to the world 
endorsed by names so fair and so generally 
reliable—that we can scarcely hope to be be- 
lieved when we affirm that such cruelty would 
be met by as fierce an indignation, as unmiti- 
gated an abhorrence, in the Southern United 
States as in any part of the world; that the 
scenes depicted in the well-woven fiction, 
which has not only aroused the sympathy and 
excited the compassion of thousands, but has 
given impulse to a course of action that 
threatens to excite national resentment, sun- 
der national amity, and thus, it may be, to 
change the political aspects of the world, if 
they have ever occurred, are but the few and 
rare exceptions in the history of slavery here 
— proofs of individual, not of national guilt. 

As I think of the unheeding ears and the 
unbelieving hearts [ am addressing, I am ready 
to throw aside my pen, and to sit down, as 
most of my countrymen and countrywomen 
seem disposed to do, in sullen or haughty 
quietude. But this is not the spirit of the 
Christian, not the spirit in which I commenced 
this reply ; and, difficult as it is, I will with 
God’s help speak the truth, and speak it in 
love, even though conscious that I speak it to 
those who are not likely to credit my asser- 
tions. 

First, then, after an acquaintance of more 
than thirty years with slavery as it exists in 
Georgia ad South Carolina, I can solemnly 
aver that I never saw that monster — a slave- 
trader — never heard him named but with 
abhorrence, and do not believe that any 
southern gentleman could be driven by neces- 
sity or tempted by gain to have dealings with 
one in his own person. 

Next, I aver that slaves are not re 
as mere articles of merchandise, valued only 
at the number of dollarsand cents they may 
bring. Sympathy, kindness is felt for them, 
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and as a general thing, their owners will resist 
any temptation and submit to much privation 
before they will permit them to pass into 
other hands ; and when this becomes a neces- 
sity, it is not to the slave-trader they resort. 
A good slave — by which I mean one who 
bears a good moral character — will readil 
find a purchaser less to be dreaded, and wit 
a purchaser chosen by the slave himself, the 
master will generally deal on more accommo- 
dating terms than with any other. So de- 
cided is public sentiment at the south on this 
subject, that I do honestly believe even a cruel 
nature would be held in check by it, and that 
no man could there remain the associate of 
gentlemen who was known to have sold a slave 
of good character to a slave-trader. Slaves of 
incorrigibly bad character, who, if they were 
free Englishmen, would probably find their 
way to Norfolk Island, are sent instead to the 
auction stand, and sold to the highest bidder, 
be he slave-trader or not. There are occasions 
indeed when, under the strong hand of the 
law, whole plantations are disposed of at 
mee, yet even then family ties are respected, 
and he who would purchase a strong man or 
skilful artisan must often consent to take with 
aim a feeble wife and helpless children, 

{am reminded that I am opposed, in the 
statements I have here made, not only by the 
power of genius and the sensibilities it has 
aroused, but that, even while I write, a vol- 
ume is on its way across the Atlantic which 
will give to the impressions thus created, 
** confirmation strong as proof of Holy Writ.” 
To this, I can only answer, that I have spoken 
truth, and that truth will abide, let falsehood 
Oppose it as she may. 

That over an area of hundreds of thousands 
of square miles occupied by millions of in- 
habitants, through the duration of more than a 
century, instances have occurred of oppressive 
and cruel abuse of a power limited only by 
public sentiment and the laws of God as inter- 
preted by His voice within the soul of man, 
will surprise no one, To suppose that there 
had not been such instances of abuse, would 
be to suppose human nature in America had 
attained an exaltation undreamed of in any 
other land. But what shall we say of the 
fairness of that mind which could make these 
instances, that are but the exceptions, the 
rule. As truthful would it be to represent 
the earth as one vast desert, with here and 
there a green spot to break its desolation — as 
truthful to represent life in the city where I 
now write as passing under one dark reign of 
terror, hate and murder stalking through her 
streets unchecked, because the police reports 
of the last week have conveyed to us direful 
details of fatal brawls and assassination — as 


truthful would it be to say that the mothers of |. 





England are a race of heartless savages be- 
cause on some, even in that glorious land, life 
has pressed so heavily —has so crushed out 
heart and hope—so darkened reason and 
deadened sensibilit , that they have taken the 
lives of their own children to avoid the cost of 
their nurture, or to gain the small sum allowed 
for their funeral expenses. 

Sisters! the world—the whole world — 
England and America, as well as India and 
Africa, are full of the habitations of cruelty. 
God has gifted us with capacities of sym- 

thy, by whose gracious influence we may 
inspire the colder reason and move the stronger 
arm of man in the cause of the world’s redemp- 
tion from sin and sorrow — the world’s res- 
toration to more than Eden’s joys. But, if we 
would have our champions successful, the 
weapons with which we arm them must be 
wrought by Truth and pointed by Love. 

Sisters of England! let us close our ears to 
every voice which would introduce hatred and 
unholy rivalry into our hearts. We have 
*one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
and father of all, whois above all and through 
all, and in us all,’’ whether we dwell in the 
simple homes of republican America or in the 
baronial halls of England. Let us each, in 
our own land znd our own sphere, labor to 
teach the ignorant, to comfort the sorrowing, 
to reclaim the vicious — in whatever condition 
we find them. Leaving to man — proclaimed, 
at the first, by Heaven, lord of this lower 
world — the fashioning of the external forms 
of social and political life — let it be our un- 
obtrusive, but not less important task to imbue 
those forms with the spirit of peace and love 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. Once instinct 
with this blessed Spirit, all forms shall expand 
into grace and beauty and that glorious free- 
dom ‘* wherewith Christ maketh free.”’ 

Such, in spirit, Rev. Sir, would I have had 
the reply of American Women to those noble 
Ladies of England who appealed to them with 
earnest and, as I truly Eilioee, conscientious, 
though, as I also believe, mistaken conviction 
of duty. Such a reply, since other and abler 
voices are silent, I would even now, with your 
permission, make to them, through your 
widely read and much valued paper ; with the 
hope that it may suggest, at least in my own 
land, more kindly and Christian thoughts 
than have lately prevailed on this subject. 

Should I send this paper to you anonymously; 
I fear that it may fail to secure your attention, 
or, should it do so, that the public may suppose 
the writer unwilling to endorse her own as- 
—. I therefore subscribe myself, Rev. 

ir, 
Yours, very respectfully, 
“4 M. I. McInross. 
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From the Examiner. 


Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of 
Thomas Moore. Third and Fourth Volumés. 
Longman and Co, 


Six years of the Journal, 1819-1825, from 
the fortieth to the forty-sixth of Moore’s life, 
are comprised in these volumes. What we 
have to say of the varying light they throw on 
the career and the character of the poet, we 
reserve for another occasion. Some specimens 
of the entertaining gossip which forms the 
bulk of their contents we at once present to 
the reader. 


Lord John to-day mentioned that Sydney Smith 
told him he had had an intention once of writing 
a book of maxims, but never got further than the 
following : ‘* That generally towards the age of 
forty women get tired of being virtuous and men 
of being honest.’’ 

Took ice with Lord John at Rucchesi’s after- 
wards. Voltaire listening to an author, who 
was reading to him his comedy, and said, Ici le 
Chevalier rit, exclaimed, Il est bien heureux ! 


Met at the post-office an old acquaintance, 
O’Hagarty, who was an emigrant in Dublin, and 
taught the harp. I remember Stevenson saying 
(when O’Hagarty declared he had no other re- 
source but this, or else staying in France to be 
guillotined), ‘* Egad, it was head or harp with 
you ;”’ a phrase used in tossing up a halfpenny in 
Dublin. 

De Souza’s story of the violent patriot de- 
claiming against tyranny, and saying that the 
people ought to rise with one voice and cry out 
Vive la Liberté! at the same time whispering 
the last word himself; as if he feared the very 
walls would hear him. 


Bushe told of B., the Bishop of (I forget what), 
saying after his fourth bottle (striking his head 
in a fit of maudlin piety), ‘*I have been a great 
sinner ; but I love my Redeemer.’’ This bishop 
is one of the opposers of the Catholic claims ; so 
is F——! Godly ecclesiastics ! pity their church 
should be in danger ! 

A good thing in a letter I have had from Te- 
gart, that the queen has said she never committed 
adultery but once, and that was with Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert’s husband. 


It was mentioned that Luttrell said lately, 
with respect to the disaffection imputed to the 
army in England, ‘‘ Gad, sir, when the extin- 
guisher takes fire, it’s an awkward business.’’ 

Lord John mentioned of the late Lord Lans- 
downe (who was remarkable for the sententious 
and speech-like pomposity of his conversation), 
that, in giving his opinion one day of Lord ——, 
he said, ‘‘ I have a high opinion of his lordship’s 
character ; so remarkable do I think him for the 
pure and unbending integrity of his principles, 
that I look upon it as impossible he should ever 
be guilty of the slightest deviation from the line 
of rectitude, unless it were most damnably well 
worth his while.’’ 


Lord John mentioned an old physician ( I be- 





lieve) of the old Marquis of Lansdown, called 
Ingerhouz, who when he was told that old Fred- 
erick of Prussia was dead, asked anxiously, ‘‘ Are 
you very sure dat he is dead?’’ ‘* Quite sure.’’ 
** On vhat authority ?’’ ‘* Saw it in the papers.”’ 
** You are very, very sure?’’ ‘* Perfectly so.’’ 
** Vell, now he is really dead, I vill say he vas 
de greatest tyrant dat ever existed.”’ 


Sheridan (Charles) told me that his father, 
being a good deal plagued by an old maiden 
relation of his always going out to walk with 
him, said one day that the weather was bad and 
rainy ; to which the old lady answered, that, on 
the contrary, it had cleared up. ‘‘ Yes,’’ says 
Sheridan, ‘‘ it has cleared up enough for one, 
but, not for two.’? He mentioned too, that Tom 
Stepney supposed algebra to be a learned lan- 
guage, and referred to his father to know whether 
it was not so, who said certainly ‘* Latin, Greek, 
and Algebra.’’ ‘* By what people was it spoken ?”’ 
** By the Algebrians, to be sure,’’ said Sheri- 
dan. 

Kenny told a story of one Jim Welsh, who 
said, ‘* Rot me, if I don’t take a trip to France ; 
and rot me, if I don’t begin immediately to learn 
the language.’? He got a grammar, dictionary, 
and master; and after three months’ study 
thought himself qualified to undertake the jour- 
ney. Just before he set out Duruset came up to 
him one day, and said, Eh bien, Mons. Welsh, 
comment vous portez-vous ? Jim stared, looked 
bothered, turned his eyes to the right and left, 
and at last exclaimed, ‘‘ Now rot me, if I han’t 
forgot what that is.’’ 


Talking with Luttrell of religion before dinner, 
he mentioned somebody having said, upon being 
asked what religion he was, ‘‘ Me? [am of the 
religion of all sensible men.’? ‘* And what is 
that?’’ ‘*Oh ! sensible men never tell.”’ 


Wellesley mentioned an anecdote to show the 
insincerity of George III. that in giving the rib- 
bon to Lord Wellesley (after having done all he 
could, as Lord W. well knew, to avoid giving 
it to him), he said, ‘*I recollect, my lord, having 
thought, when I saw you as a boy at Eton, that 
I should one day have to bestow this distinction 
upon you.”? Lord R. told a good thing about 
Sir E. Nagle’s coming to our present king when 
the news of Bonaparte’s death had just arrived, 
and saying, ‘‘I have the pleasure to tell your 
majesty that your bitterest enemy is dead.’’ 
** No! is she, by Gad ?’’ said the king. 

Lord Holland told before dinner, (@ propos of 
something), of a man who professed to have 
studied ‘‘ Euclid’’ all through, and upon some 
one saying to him, ‘‘ Well, solve me that prob- 
lem,’’ answered, ‘‘Oh, I never looked at the 
cuts !”’ 

Lord John told us that Bobus Smith one day, 
in conversation with Talleyrand, having brought 
in somehow the beauty of his mother, T. said, 
C’étoit donc votre pre qui n’étoit pas bien. 

Smith mentioned a conundrum upon Falstaff ; 
‘* My first is a dropper, my second a propper, 
and my third a whapper.”’ 

Lord L. mentioned the conclusion of a letter 
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from a Dutch commercial house as follows : — 
** Sugars are falling more and more every day ; 
not so the respect and esteem with which we are, 
&c., &c.”? 

In talking of ghost stories, Lord L. told of a 
party who were occupied in the same sort of con- 
versation ; and there was one tall, pale-looking 
woman of the party, who listened and said noth- 
ing ; but upon one of the company turning to her 
and asking whether she did not believe there was 
such a thing as a ghost, she answered, Si j’y 
crois? oui et méme je le suis; and instantly 
vanished. 

Rossini did not come till near three. Brought’ 
with him Placci, Curioni, and Cocchi ; Mercer 
came afterwards ; and we joined in the chomuses 
of the ‘‘ Semiramide.’’ Rossini, a fat, natural, jol- 
ly-looking person, with a sort of vague archness in 
his eye, but nothing further. His mastery over 
the pianoforte is miraculous. 


At breakfast Jekyll told of some one remark- 
ing on the inaccuracy of the inscription on Lord 
Kenyon’s tomb, Mors janua vita ; upon which 
Lord Ellenborough said, ‘‘ Don’t you know that 
that was by Kenyon’s express desire, as he left 
it in his will, that they should not go to the ex- 
pense of a diphthong ?’’ 

Mentioned that on some one saying to Peel, 
about Lawrence’s picture of Croker, ‘* You can 
see the very quiver of his lips ;’’ ‘* Yes,’’ said 
Peel, ‘* and the arrow coming out of it.’? Croker 
himself was telling this to one of his countrymen, 
who answered, ‘* He meant 4rrah coming out of 
ag 





From the Spectator, 16th April. 
POSTHUMOUS SUPREMACY OF ROME. 


Rome at present enjoys the most of such 
living existence as remains to her, not on the 
Seven Hills, but under the immediate shade 
of the French and Austrian emperors; and 
where she is protected, there she makes her 
influence felt as an indignity and a danger. 
Through a section of the French clergy, the 
Pope ‘has effected a considerable stride in 
establishing absolute spiritual authority in 
France. His pioneers prepared the way. 
One of those semi-clerical personages unknown 
to the Protestant Church of England, an 
Abbé, named Gaume, raised a controversy on 
the subject of education; he endeavored to 
discontinue the use of the classic Greek and 
Roman writers in public schools, and to sub- 
stitute the Fathers, contending that the 
classics are profane and indecent, the fathers 
trustworthy as authorities on subjects of 
antiquity. This was a direct attempt to 
bring up the youth of France in an absolute 
spiritual slavery unknown to the middle 
ages; since those times were too rough for 
the ay oe to be grasped so completely as they 
‘might be now that they aretamed, The Abbé 
Gaume was supported by the Univers, an 





Ultramontane journal of Paris, which set 
itself up as the censor of the moderate party 
in the Church, The Archbishop of Paris 
forbade the reading of the journal to his 
clergy and their flocks ; the editor, M. Veuil- 
lot, appealed to the Pope ; the Pope with all 
the indirectness of circumlocution insinuates 
a rebuke at the archbishop ; and the prelate 
retracts. The letter of the pontiff lauds the 
rotecting care of his ‘‘dear son in Jesus, 

apoleon Emperor of the French ;"’ recom- 
mends ‘the excellent works of the Holy 
Fathers, and of the most celebrated heathen 
writers after they have been carefully expur- 
gated ;’’ and inculcates as the paramount 
duty ‘* fidelity to the Holy See, and most per- 
fect obedience to all that it teaches, estab- 
lishes, and decrees.’? Here we see the true 
object nakedly exposed. Attacks on the 
mythology of the eel have often come 
from the Roman Catholic clergy — attacks 
which sometimes covered a taste to luxuriate 
in that fanciful region; and many “ persua- 
sions’’ besides the Romanist might hesitate 
to instruct youth thtough the epistles of 
Horace or the satires of Catullus, however 
polished ; but the object here is positive, not 
negative — to make the Fathers the standard 
of literature, the guard against advancing 
science, the patterns of ecclesiastical ab- 
solutism. 

The Pope expects to be more absolute in 
France than he can be in Italy, or even in 
Rome. It is true that he holds down his 
subjects, forbidding to them almost every act 
of the life of a free people ; but he does not 
do so by his fic‘ nad authority over their own 
will; it is the bayonets of France that uphold 
him over his people on the West Italian 
shore, those of Austria on the Eastern shore, 
He has officially declared to the Austrian 
minister, that if he were left by the foreign 
troops in Rome, he could not sustain himself 
a day against the hatred and revolt of his 
subjects, There cannot then be amongst 
them much belief in his infallibility. And it 
is well known that throughout Italy the 
educated classes, who do not make a trading 
profession of subserviency to powers that be, 
are rapidly becoming more and more inde- 

ndent of Rome. But Austria uses the 

omish priesthood to teach the Lombard 
catechism, which tells the young Italian that 
he holds his property from the emperor, to 
whom he owes obedience like that rendered to 
God. Austria, therefore, who can be Ghibe- 
line when it suits her, is Guelph in Lombardy, 
Guelph in her assaults on Sardinia. Louis 
Napoleon also has used the clergy of Rome to 

t up those theatrical displays which have 
_ so much to throw over his ill-gotten 
power the gloss of a spurious authenticity. 
He may use them still to teach obedience to 
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himself, and alsoto the Pope, if it must be so. 
For the holy father knows his power abroad, 
and makes terms now, with a will of his own. 
If Louis Napoleon supports him with bay- 
onets, he reciprocates the support with mis- 
sals ; if France holds down the body of Rome, 
Rome holds down the mind of France; and 
Pius the Ninth, accounting himself ac- 
quitted, declines to throw into the bargain 
the coronation that Louis Napoleon asks at his 
hands. 

For us in this country, who are even now 
struggling with the last remains of the diffi- 
culty to secure civil instruction independently 
of ecclesiastical control, the view of the opposite 
extremity of the struggle is useful. On the 
Continent, Popery is gaining ground exactly 
as Absolutism advances ; Protestantism in 
like manner yields by whole states — Hungary 
fallen, Belgium tottering, France ead ee 
longer neutral. It would, however, be greatly 
to misconstrue this spectacle if we were to 
derive from it no more than the impulse to 
engage in an anti-Popery agitation. If you 
seek to meet Popery doctrinally and spiritu- 
ally, you can only do so by rivalling its own 
despotic measures — by forbiddingit to preach 
or to think after its own fashion and dictating 
another; by destroying, in short, that very 
freedom of the atmosphere in which a 
Popery cannot survive. In thorough freedom 
Popery becomes absolutely harmless — like a 
mephitic gas in a high wind. In the United 
States, Popery cannot maintain even the 
nominal statistics of its hereditary popula- 
tion. In no tabulated statement of the relig- 
ious denominations in the American Union 
shall you find any numbers equivalent to the 
indubitable heirs in blood of the Catholic im- 
migrants. The priests of Ireland well know 
that fact, and hence their dread of emigra- 
tion. Their flocks might become wealthier 
across the Atlantic, but Peter’s pence are not 
a staple of American produce. But how is 
it that this tremendous —- engine be- 
comes powerless on the other side of the sea? 
— Because in the great republic there is 
absolute freedom for all sects, and ssion 
of temporal authority for none. It is that 
privation of temporal power which leaves the 
ecclesiastic without power to coerce. This is 
felt even in Italy, where Sardinia has been en- 
deayoring to establish a gradual Protestantism 
by withdrawing civil authority from ecclesi- 
astics ; but, wanting Protestant meget, Sar- 
dinia has yielded under the threats by which 
Austria backed the Pope. If civil power be 
left in ecclesiastical hands, it will still be an 
object towards which Rome would work b 
systematic encroachments. She has almost 
regained in France what she is trying to 
regain in England; her chances of success 
being exactly in proportion to the restricted 
state of opinion and education. 





From Household Words. 
JANE MARKLAND. 
A TALE. 


Ir needs not beauty to adorn the face, 

Nor flexile limbs to give the motions grace. 

As from the shapeless block Apollo broke 

And glowed with lovelier life at every stroke, 

So glows with freshening charms the homeliest 
maid, 

When warm affection plies the sculptor’s trade. 


When young Jane Markland came to teach our 
school 


The village children loved her gentle rule ; 

So mild the mistress learning won the child, 
And hardest words grew easy when she smiled. 
But not all smiles ; the teacher knew to frown 
And keep disorder by a whisper down ; 

Heavy her brows when idlers mocked her 


- eign, 
And, half by chance, her hand would touch the 


cane ; 
So ermined judges thrill the crowd with awe 
By useless mace, and sword they never draw. 


Our curate — white his hair and warm his heart, 
By merit fitted for a loftier part, 

But pleased and happy ’mid the flock he tends, 
Unmarked by bishops — rich in humbler friends, 
Our curate ne’er grew tired of lauding Jane, 
And soared at once to Ciceronian strain : 

** Since first,’’ he says, ‘* to teach our school she 


came 
I scarce believe the village is the same ; 
A neatness now pervades our cottage rooms ; 
Our cottage walls are sweet with summer blooms ; 
I find a book on every table spread, 
Where morn and eve the word of God is read ; 
Neat prints—the fruit of gathered pence — 
bestow 
Refinement never dreamt of long ago ; 
The school-boys sweep the road before the door, 
The weather’s self seems better than of yore ; 
And then, in all she does she ’s so sincere, 
*T is pity she’s so very plain, my dear.’’ 


Yes ; Jane was plain ; in truth, I ’ve often heard 
A stranger paint her by a harsher word. 

For coarse she was in feature, dull her eyes, 

Her gait ungainly and enlarged her size ; 

Yet ne’er came child of Eve bereft of all 

The charms, Eve ’s only dowry since the fall ; 
Some link remains by which the bond we trace 
Between the loveliest and the plainest face. 

Some one expression that, with instant thrill, 
Tells us the ugliest is a woman still ; 

White teeth had Jane, and lips that well exprest 
Each thought, fear, feeling of her gentle breast. 


One night, when winds that had been loud all 
y 


Beneath the troubled moonlight died away, 
And left the trees unmoved, while overhead 


y Large jagged clouds o’er all the blue were spread; 


Swiftly across the sky their squadrons passed 
As if for safety flying from the blast ; 

You seemed to hear the tempest as it swept 
Though sound was none, and calm the vi 


slept. 
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To Jane’s low casement came a stealthy tread : 
A voice was heard. ‘* Are you still up?’’ it 
said. 
Jane laid the irondown. ‘‘ Who’s here so late? 
What, Widow Snow! Come in.’’ 
**T may not wait — 
The moon is hid ; a piping gust I hear 
That shows too well a storm is drawing near ; 
The boats are all returned, save only one, 
And that — oh, Jane! I tremble for my son ; 
Heedless and bold he is, nor used to guide 
The boat in darkness to our jetty’s side.’’ 
Jane heard the widow and no word she spoke ; 
But struck the lanthorn’s light and pinned her 
cloak ; 
‘© °T is a wild night ; I hear the sea,’’ she said, 
And swiftly to the shore the way she led. 


A dreadful scene! With unresisted sway 

Wave rushed on wave, as howling for their prey, 

And dashing from their heads the blinding spray, 

High o ’er the pier they swept as if in pride, 

And fell in thunder on the leaward side ; 

Then, as in wrath, they struck the rocks, and 
tore 

Deep furrows in the sand and shook the shore. 

** Can you see nothing, Jane?’’ the widow cried. 

** There is no boat in motion far or wide ; 

There ’s nothing to be seen but the tall crest 

Of the land breakers ; blackness hides the rest. 

Stop! there was something dark, a moment seen, 

Now sunk in the deep trough, the seas between ; 

Again! it isa boat! Heaven help thecrew! 

Through all this coil I heard a wild halloo. 

Go, dearest widow ! to the bay below. 


Hold forth the lanthorn, it their course will 


show ; 

If they hold on there may be safety yet. 

See — see — they come—oh God! the boat’s 
upset.’” 

Loud screamed the widow and the lanthorn 
shook; 

With steadier fingers Jane the burden took ; 

And raised it high in air its light toshow, 

And, anxious hoping, waved it to and fro. 

On a long shoreward swell that rushed in might 

From the black, weltering distance into light 

An upturned keel she sees ; with hideous roar 

The wave repulsed ejects it on the shore : 

And on the fragments, drenched, insensate, cold, 

Two human forms still keep their deadly hold. 

The lanthorn’s light their features gave to view, 

But Hope expired to mark their pallid hue. 

Prone lay the widow on that fatal sand, 

Her dead hand closed upon her son’s dead hand. 


Within a garden from our street withdrawn, 

With twenty feet in front by way of lawn, 

Our — house — three-storied, roofed with 
slate — 

Retired, yet public, keeps manorial state, 

A gabled stable helps its airs of pride, 

The surgery window decks the other side. 

Thither — Jane ; in language clear though 


Summoned his aid, and shoreward quickly 
passed ; 


Knocked at some doors, her tale of grief displayed, 
And half the village rose to give her aid. 


John Dire, the roughest, kindest man alive, 

Was sixty years, and owned to forty-five ; 

A navy surgeon, thirty years afloat, 

The anchor button still adorned his coat ; 

M. D. his rank, but little squared his rules 

With tedious lessons learned in musty schools ; 

Sharp and decisive was his word ; his hand 

Had knife, pill, bolus ever at command ; 

His language rough, adorned with words s0 
queer 

That even our curate sometimes smiled to hear ; 

Storm-beat his cheeks, as if his days had past 

Howling defiance to the northern blast, 

Yet warm his feelings, though his words uncouth, 

Unchilled by age and generous as in youth. 


Meantime the crowd had gathered on the strand, 

And round the three the mourning neighbors 
stand. 

‘*Ts there no hope ?’’ said Jane, and felt the skin 

Of the drowned youth. ‘Yes! yet there’s 
warmth within. 

Fly for a blanket ; still my parlor fire 

Burns clear and bright ; ‘but here comes Doctor 
Dire.”’ 


Back drew the crowd. With careful hand he 
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The PE. ces wrist, and felt within his breast ; 
Jane drew the widow off, who slowly woke, 

And while the leech was silent, no one spoke. 

To see the other sufferer next he went, 

And uttered various grunts that spoke content. 
** Bill Bosford has no watery death to dread, 
Give him some grog and put the dog to bed. 
Unsling the main-sail of that boat ; with care 
Lay Snow within —’’ and then, with threatening 


air, 
He bade the crowd go — but I can’t say where. 
Jane hurried homeward, stirred the fire, and 
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Before i its blaze her choicest feather bed. 

When footsteps sounded at her garden gate 

She oped the door, and in was borne the weight. 

Oh ! strange the ease that use and skill supply ! 

*Neath Dire’s quick hand all difficulties fly ; 

Soon on the cheek a languid color glows, 

Slow beats the pulse ; the eyelids half unclose ; 

With many a muttered oath—which Heaven 
forgive !— 

The doctor swears at last the boy will live, 

Puts to his lips a flask ; and, with a strain, 

Snow lifts his eyes and ' gazes first on Jane. 

** Let - dog lie,’? says Dire ; ‘* here let him 


If you distarb the scoundrel’s rest he ’II die.’’ 

Then sat he down, and to the listening few 

Who close and closer round his arm-chair drew, 

Told he such tales, as filled them with affright, 

Of all his doings after Algier’s fight ; 

The bones he — the wounds he stanched, 
the go 

That filled the cendgit Rests a foot or more ; 

Such were the sights on board the Bossentore.* 





* This is Py posed to be the medical pronuncia- 
tion of the “ Bucentaur.” 
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Then changed the theme ; and next the surgeon 
told 


Of ten feet water settling in the hold ;. 
The store-room swampt, while water-logged they 


lay, 
And Pin: watched the sunset day by day, 
Till on the foyrth, just when the lots they threw 
That doomed the doctor’s self to feed the crew, 
A sail drew near, that food and safety bore. 
‘They watched the ship, that soon lurched wholly 


o’er 5 
Such the sad ending of the Bossentore ! 
Delighted listeners looked on him with dread, 
As if whole histories in his face they read — 
So rough, so weather-beat, so gnarled and old, 
More wild and awful than the tales he told. 
Snow lay asleep ; above his breath he bends, 
Then turns — with words uncourteous — to his 
friends, 
Bids them go home ; but speaks with honor due 
To watchful Jane, and tells her what to do. 
Then, muttering many curses, for display 
Goes homeward, shivering timbers all the way. 
His are no curses ; even our priest declares 
They ’re but a topsy-turvey kind of prayers ; 
A sort of enmity that fires no lead, 
But volleys on its starving foes with bread. 


Jane and the widow watched the youth’s repose, 

And helped him home when earliest morn arose. 

His was the farm that close and sheltered lay 

’Neath the tall Downs that guard our tiny bay ; 

A rock-strewn farm, with many a deep ravine, 

Where babbling runlets run their course unseen, 

Till ’tween split rocks they sparkle into day, 

Or roar in jets and noiseless glide away, 

I{umble the home where Widow Snow abode, 

But picturesque and lovely from the road ; 

For climbing creeper hid the mouldering wall, 

And clustered roses made amends for all ; 

A leasehold farm, with such a term to run, 

It might outlast, she said, her grandson’s son. 

By favorite names each little field was known, 

And save in name the fields were all her own ; 

And scarce more pride can fill an emperor’s 
breast, 

When countless armies march at his behest, 

Than filled poor Widow Snow when she surveyed 

Her twelve fut cows beneath the elm-trees’ shade, 

But pride — unblest with riches — is a snare ; © 

And many 2a grief had Widow Snow to bear. 

A farmer she ; a pew at church her own ; 

Yet ne’er aspired to silk or satin gown, 

While tradesmen’s wives, even nursemaids out 
of place, 

Rustled in silk and veiled themselves in lace. 

But pride had heavier falls ; for, as he grew, 

The hopes she cherished in her son were few. 

Loving to her he was ; but idle, wild — 

He tired of home, and revelled while she toiled ; 

He scorned the land that filled her heart with 

ride, 

But cast his net ; the tireless ore he plied, 

Mixed with thecommon crew, half-shared a boat, 

And ne’er was happy saving when afloat. 


A change came o’er his life since that dread hour 
When harsh experience showed the tempest’s 
power. 
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No more he sought his comrades on the shore, 

Nor scorned the home that had been dull before. 

When Jane walked up at evenings there was he, 

Kind host, to hand her countless cups of tea, 

To press the muffin while it yet was warm, 

And all the rural dainties of the farm ; 

Nor this alone, but books he tried to read ; 

If dark the sense Jane helped him at his need. 

A slate he bought, and toiled with many a fret, 

Through sums, and weights, and measures dry 
and wet. 

The maid still aided when a puzzler came, 

And joy at her assistance drowned the shame. 

Once said his mother, ‘* What a girl is Jane! 

How good her heart! Alas, that she ’sso plain !”’ 

John oped his eyes as if he scarcely heard 

Or strove to attain the meaning of the word. 

‘* Plain ?*? heexclaimed ; ‘‘ I know not what you 
mean, 

A smile like hers no mortal man has seen.’ 

‘* Have you e’er told her so?’’ the motlier said. 

‘* What right have I, stained name and empty 
head, 

To speak to such a scholar as Miss Jane ?’’ 

The son replied. ‘‘ Indeed, I’m not 80 vain.’’ 


That night Jane sought the farm when school 
was done ; 

The mother archly smiled, and blushed the son. 

When first they saw her at the Whitefield stile, 

Said Widow Snow, ‘‘ Just tell her of her smile.’’ 

But silent sat the youth the evening through, 

And never hours before so swiftly flew. 

When Jane rose up to take her homeward way, 

‘** John,’’ said the mother, ‘* has a word to say ; 

He ’ll see you through the yard and past the stile; 

He wants to tell you, Jane, about your smile.’’ 

No smile had Jane ; so well her face she knew, 

How many its defects, its charms how few, 

She felt offence ; her voice grew sharp and clear : 

**T did not fancy John was so severe.’’ 

Quickly she went ; abashed the young man stood, 

And could n’t have o’erta’en her if he would. 


A week passed on; John Snow was nowhere 
found, 

They searched the village, tried each nook of 
ground. 

A herd had seen him take the upland track, 

With stick in hand and bundle on his back ; 

But none had heard him tell his journey’s end, 

Nor on what day his coming to attend. 

Poor Widow Snow was all o’ercome with grief, 

But Jane came up once more and brought re- 
lief ; 

Whispered her hopes that he would soon return : 

‘The post will bring a letter — cease to mourn ; 

Perhaps our curate knows —I’Il go inquire — 

Perhaps he told his plans to Doctor Dire. 

I ’ll ask him, too ; rest happy.’’ So she went, 

And left the widow wretched but content. 


Our curate and the doctor — generous twain — 
Walked up to aid the comfortings of Jane. 

** An idle freak,’’ gur mild-eyed curate cried ; 

‘* He staid away three days last Whitsuntide.”” 
‘* He ’s a changed man since then,’’ said Widow 


Snow, ; 
*¢ And hates the Whitsun ales andall their show.”’ 
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‘*T think — Heaven bless him !’’ thus the leech 
began, 

** He ’s caught at last some little spark of man, 

No molly-coddle now with bulls and cows, 

And such live lumber pressing down his bows, 

But’’ — here his eyes were mentioned —‘‘ he ’s 
now bore 

An A. B. seaman in a ship of war ; 

Some fighting dragon like the Bossentore. 

God save the Queen! if that would get him 
free’? — 

He cracked his hand — ** he ’d not get that from 


e.’” 


Small comfort this ; but, when some days went 


by, 

A totem slate the widow chanced to spy, 

And on the fragment this short line appears, 

** Tell Jane she ’s not to marry for three years.”’ 

Harsh pangs on this through Jane a minute 
passed, 

‘The man !’’ she said, *‘ he mocks me to the 
last |’? 

But, in long nights of talk with Widow Snow, 

And tears that did not fail at times to flow, 

She learned what thoughts his bashfulness con- 


fin 
And strange, sweet fancies filled her wondering 
mind ; 
Content and pleasure gave each action grace, 
Aud fixed their own calm beauty in her face. 
So sunshine, when it warms neglected ground, 
Calls flower-seeds forth and scatters perfume 
round, 


One wintry night, when scarce two years were 
gone, 

The two sad mourners sat and talked of John. 

The glimmering fire sent forth a cheery light, 

And —all without a cause — their hopes grew 
bright. 

‘*T feel as if some happiness were near,”’ 

The widow said, and wiped the unconscious tear. 

Jane smiled to hear. But sudden, from the sea, 

A gun was heard. ‘* What can the signal be ?’’ 

They looked across the bay — but nothing saw. 

A flash again ! far off— and then, with awe, 

They watched the coming sound, they heard its 
roar — 

And lights grew frequent on the startled shore. 

A third report came booming o’er the tide : 

‘*They want a boat,’’? the saddened mother 
sighed ; 

** Tf John were here !’’ dear memories awoke, 

One thought possessing both, though neither 
spoke. 


A heavy footstep sounded at the door, 

The handle turned, and who stood on the floor ? 
Toil-worn he seemed, like common sailor drest, 
Blue jacket, shining hat, and hairy vest ; 
Across his neck two wooden boxes hung, 

These at his feet with heavy sound he flung. 

** You do not know me, mother ?’? — Yes, the tone 
Of the loved voice revealed him all her own ; 
And in his arms she lay ! — but still his eye 
Was fixed on Jane who sat in silence by. 

She helped the widow on a chair to place, 


He went to Jane, he took her willing hand ; 

‘* For you,’’ he said, ‘* my life’s great change I 
planned, 

Crossed the wide seas — a man before the mast — 
And, armed and eager, to the gold world past. 
There week by week [ added to my store, 
Heaped grains on grains till I reqyired no more, 
And here I’m landed on my native shore.’’ 
Then with a kick he showed the boxes’ weight — 
** Five hundred ounces is my golden freight , 
Enough,”’ he cried, ‘‘ to crown my best design. 
Oh, Jane ! oh, mother! what a bliss is mine !”’ 
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What wonders quickly on the farm we see ! 
Three hundred pounds turned leasehold into fee— 
Some wise repairs made every fence complete ; 
The cottage walls grew clean, the chambers neat. 
And when our doctor gave the bride away — 
Rough were his words that hailed the wedding- 
day — 
Our oui Jane’s meek virtues pondering o’er, 
Quite changed his taste and thought her plain no 
more. 
** A maid so good must make a charming wife, 
A very pretty girl, too, on my life?”’ 





I WAIT FOR THEE! 


Tue hearth is swept — the fire is bright, 
The kettle sings for tea ; 

The cloth is spread — the lamp is light, 

And white cakes smoke in napkins white, 
And now I wait for thee. 


Come, come, love, home, thy task is done ; 
The clock ticks list’ningly ; 
The blinds are shut, the curtain down, 
The warm chair to the fireside drawn, 
The boy is on my knee. 


Come home, love, come ; his deep, fond eye 
Looks round him wistfully, 

And when the whispering winds go by, 

As if thy welcome step were nigh, 
He crows exultingly.’ 


In vain — he finds the welcome vain, 
And turns his glance on mine, 

So earnestly, that yet again 

His form unto my heart I strain, 
That glance is so like thine. 


=o is done — we miss thee here, 

here’er thy footsteps roam, 

No heart will spend such kindly cheer, 

No beating heart, no listening ear, 
Like those who wait thee home. 


Ah, now along the crisp walk fast 
That well-known step doth come ; 

The bolt is drawn, the gate is past, / 

The babe is wild with joy at last — 





And both sat gazing in the stranger’s face. 


A thousand welcomes home ! 
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